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S YOU KNOW, the American Federation of 
A Labor at its convention in Toronto last 
October authorized me to appoint a committee 
of trade union representatives to draw up a 
specific and comprehensive post-war program. 
That committee, which includes a distinguished 
representative of your own union, is now func- 
tioning. I do not wish to anticipate any of its 
findings, but I think it would be appropriate for 
me to discuss with you here tonight some of the 
basic objectives toward which we are all striving. 

First, America must be kept free at any cost. 
No matter how grave the post-war emergency 
may be, we must solve our problems by demo- 
cratic methods. We must abstain from Fascist 
legislation and we must resist needless govern- 
ment encroachment upon the lives of our people. 
Our system of free enterprise for labor and for 
industry must be preserved. 

Secondly, we must inaugurate a program of 
peace-time production which will provide em- 
ployment for all our people and will give those 
in all walks of life not only the bare necessities 
of existence but the full opportunities for eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and recreational progress 
which are the fruits of democratic civilization. 

Third, we must insure ourselves against the 
fear of want and the hazards of illness and dis- 
ability by broadening and improving our social 
security system. 

Looking beyond our own borders, we are re- 
solved first of all that those who are guilty of pre- 
cipitating this worldwide carnage, those who have 
persecuted and oppressed and slaughtered inno- 
cent and defenseless human beings, shall be made 
to pay the penalty for their crimes. 

Likewise, our sense of justice demands that the 
nations of Europe and Asia which have been in- 
vaded and devastated and despoiled by the Axis 
dictators shall be restored to their former inde- 
pendence and powers and given every assistance 
in the task of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


William Green Discusses 
Labor's Postwar Objectives 


Excerpts from the address of William Green, A.F.L. presi- 
dent, at the A.F.T. convention dinner in Chicago 





Our enemies also shall receive mercy—mercy | 
tempered by justice. Those who willingly and | 
criminally participated in the Nazi and Fascist | 
outrages may expect to be dealt with severely, | 
But we know that the great majority of the 
Italian and German people were the involun. | 
tary victims of dictatorship, the helpless slaves | 
of Mussolini and Hitler. To them_we must offer | 
full opportunity to establish a new life under a 
free government of their own choice in accord. | 
ance with the principles of democracy. 

Of course, they will need to be educated in 
democracy. To accomplish this, in my opinion, | 
it will not be necessary to send American teach- | 
ers to Europe. Experience, as we all know, is the | 
best teacher. If the Italian and German people | 
have not learned from their bitter experiences 
under Mussolini and Hitler and their sufferings | 
in this war that Fascism is a hateful fraud and 
that democracy offers them a better way of life, 
then there is no hope for them. 

We can do our part in this educational process 
by treating the people of the defeated nations 
justly and humanely, by earning their gratitude | 
and respect. However, if we in turn assume the 
role of the oppressor, we will only breed hate 
which is bound to break out in future wars. 

More than anything else, we must unite here 
in America in favor of a policy and program 
which will outlaw and abolish war for all time. 
Let us not heed the prophets of doom who say | 
that because there always have been wars, there 
must always be wars. That is a philosophy of 
futility abhorrent to anyone who has faith in hv 
manity. The true reason why there have always | 
been wars is ignorance. 

Here is your opportunity as the teachers 
America. Arm yourselves with the truth. Await 
the day—the day for which we are all praying— 
the day when our enemies surrender uncond: 
tionally. And then go out and spread the word— 
the word of peace. 
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An idea of the comprehensiveness of the action 
i. taken by the AFL convention on problems con- 
Yue oh cerning education can be gained by reading the 
; article on page 7, written by our secretary-treas- 
Published by urer, who served as secretary of the Committee 
The American Federation of Teachers on Education and presented the committee’s re- 
port to the convention. 
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its declaration that the best place for children even 
in war-time is in the public schools under the di- 
rection of qualified teachers. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor during the past year has been success- 
ful in opposing attempts of organized industrial 
groups to launch nation-wide child labor programs 
based wholly on profit motives. In cooperation with 
the Teachers’ International Union we have urged 
upon government agencies the grave importance of 
keeping children in the schools. 

The Committee recognizes that children have a 
place in the war program and that for some high 
school students programs of part-time employment 
may be desirable. Such programs, however, should be 
carefully planned to create a wholesome balance be- 
tween the industrial work of the student and his 
school activities. Up to the present time there has 
been little planning of this type and student labor 
has been chaotic and disorganized. It is probable 
that a plan of part-time student labor carefully 
worked out and supervised and devised in terms of 
the welfare of the student rather than in terms of 
the profit motive would make available thousands of 
young workers. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that 
children should not be permitted to sacrifice their 
education and handicap themselves for their entire 
adult lives for the sake of a few months of lucrative 
war wages. We are mindful of the tremendous price 
paid in child delinquency in England for per- 
mitting extensive child labor on a full time basis. 
Reports to the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
dicate that America is already beginning to pay the 
same price. 


The convention adopted a resolution urging all 
affiliated organizations: (1) to cooperate with 
local and state man power authorities in securing 
sufficient man and woman power so that it will 
be unnecessary to take the children from the 
schools; (2) to cooperate with the schools and 
interested organizations in a movement to keep 
the children in the schools. 

The recommendation was made that the Per- 
manent Committee on Education study a system 
of carefully planned and supervised part-time 
work for high school students, subject to the gen- 
eral standards built up over the years by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


Urges Better Financing of Education 

On the subject of financing education the com- 
mittee pointed out that “eventually the consider- 
ation of nearly every educational problem is re- 
lated to the question of financial support.” The 
convention supported the AFT position on 
federal aid to education. 

A resolution was passed urging all affiliated 
organizations to make a careful study of the 
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school systems in their respective states and 
communities and to make every effort to see that 
adequate educational facilities are provided for 
every child and that sufficient wage scales are 


paid to teachers so that they will not be com. | 


pelled to leave the teaching profession to secure 
living wages. 
The committee commented as follows: 


Today the whole nation is alarmed over the fact 
that thousands of classrooms are closed because teach- 
ers are not available. As indicated in the Executive 
Council’s Report, the American Federation of Labor 
last year recommended a minimum salary for teachers 
of $1500. Inadequate as such a minimum is, more 
than one-half of the teachers of the nation receive 
less than $1500 and thousands do not receive one- 
half that amount. The compensation received by 
the teachers of the United States—the most wealthy 
nation in the world—is a disgrace to the nation. 
Teachers, representing one of the largest groups of 
highly skilled workers in the nation, have not yet 
raised their wage scales to the level of unskilled 
workers. This is the fundamental reason for the 
exodus of teachers from the profession and con- 
sequent shortage of teachers. Teachers cannot be 
expected to remain in the class-room at starvation 
wages. 


Education and Postwar Reconstruction 

Concerning education and postwar reconstruc- 
tion the education committee set forth these prin- 
ciples: 

(1) that any program of post-war reconstruction 
which is not grounded on a sound program of 
education is destined to ultimate failure, (2) that 
all ideologies, traditions, and cultures of all nations, 
which are consistent with human welfare, should 
be respected and nurtured in any educational pro- 
gram of the post-war period and (3) that all edu- 
cational activities in the reconstruction program 
should be worked out and supervised by skilled and 
trained educators under separate educational agencies 
established for that purpose. 


The committee recommended that in order 


that American education may render its greatest 
possible service to our nation and to the postwar 


world, every school in America be administered | 


in such a way that it is a living laboratory of 
democracy. 


Junior Colleges Favored 
A resolution presented by the Trades and La- 
bor Assembly of Sioux City, Iowa, urged that 
the AFL encourage the establishment of junior 
colleges throughout the nation. 


Labor Education Encouraged 
Affiliated unions were urged to enlarge educa- 
tional and public relations programs and to pro 
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mote the teaching of labor history and problems 
in public schools and colleges. 

The Harvard Trade Union Fellowship Plan 
was described. Under this plan thirteen mem- 
bers of organized labor have been trained in 
leadership for the labor movement. The univer- 
sity provided the technical training for the labor 
leaders, and the labor leaders brought to the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university first-hand, 
practical information about organized labor. 
Many false impressions concerning organized 
labor were corrected by the presence of these 
labor leaders on the university campus. 

Condemn “Yellow Dog” Contract in 

Oklahoma City 

The convention voted that all possible assist- 
ance should be given by the AFL and its affili- 
ated unions in the fight to eliminate the “yellow 
dog” clause from the contracts of the teachers of 
Oklahoma City. 


Treasury Tax Proposals 
Rejected 


If one judges from action taken to date, it 
seems apparent that the House Ways and Means 
Committee intends to do little toward increas- 
ing current Federal tax levies by ten billion dol- 
lars, as proposed by the Treasury. The com- 
mittee recommendations suggest little change in 
the present personal income tax schedule beyond 
slight adjustment in rates to compensate for the 
loss involved in the proposed elimination of the 
Victory Tax. 

Spokesmen for the Chamber of Commerce, 
the NAM, and financial interests have made it 
clear that they are opposed to all increases in 
the progressive types of taxation proposed. The 
administration, labor groups, and economists 
generally are just as strongly opposed to adop- 
tion of the general sales tax which business in- 
terests and certain Congressmen favor in lieu 
of the taxes recommended by the Treasury. 

The Treasury proposals involve increases es- 
timated at 6.53 billion dollars in personal in- 
come tax revenue. This would be subject to 
postwar credits of from 2.27 to 3.51 billion dol- 
lars, a large part of which would accrue to those 
in low-income brackets. A single person in the 
income group below $1200, for example, would 
actually pay up to $15 less in net taxes follow- 
ing the deduction of postwar credits. Similarly, 
a married person without dependents and below 
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the $1500 income level would pay a lower net 
tax. A married person with two dependents and 
on a $2,000 income would pay $10 less, and on 
a $1800 income, $25 less in net taxes than un- 
der present schedules. The proposal for a 1.14 
billion-dollar increase in corporation taxes also 
appears quite reasonable in view of the esti- 
mated 25 billion dollars that corporations will 
have retained, after payment of all taxes and 
dividends, for the five-year period ending in 
1944. 

Increases in excise taxes on luxury items, as 
well as new and increased levies on candy, chew- 
ing gum, soft drinks, transportation and tele- 
phone messages are calculated to yield an addi- 
tional 2.49 billion dollars. Increased estate and 
gift taxes to yield $400,000 are also recom- 
mended. 

The measure of the patriotism and _ intelli- 
gence of members of the present Congress are 
very Clearly indicated by their attitude toward 
these very sound plans for raising the additional 
The revenue is 
needed, but, more important, its withdrawal 
from the total of unexpendable income, in view 
of the present level of consumer production, may 
check and even make for a narrowing of the 
present increasing inflationary gap. Representa- 
tives and Senators should be advised of your 
views on this most important question. 

ARTHUR A. ELDER, 


Chairman, Standing Committee on Taxation. 


FEDERAL AID PROGRAM 
SUFFERS SETBACK 


Senate Bill 637, embodying a program for 
federal aid for education, was referred back to 


ten billion dollars requested. 


committee after an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Langer had been adopted. This action is 
equivalent to killing the bill. 

The amendment provided that: 


“There shall be no discrimination in the admin 
istration of the benefits and appropriations made 
the this 


in State funds supplemented thereby, on account 


under respective provisions of act, or 


of race, creed or color.” 


No vote was taken on the bill itself. 

The majority report pointed out the need for 
providing for emergencies caused by the rapid 
turnover in teacher employment and the inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries; it stressed the need 
for a permanent policy of federal aid because 

(Continued on page 21) 























AFL Council Given 
Authority to Readmit 
United Mine Workers 


The greatest single issue before the recent con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor was 
the application of the United Mine Workers of 
America for readmission. The convention auth- 
orized the Executive Council of the AFL to con- 
tinue negotiations, with authority to effect the 
miners’ return with due regard for the rights of 
existing unions within the AFL. 

Because the outcome of these negotiations will 
powerfully affect the entire labor movement, it 
seems appropriate to summarize the basic argu- 
ments influencing the convention in its action so 
that the teachers of America may be cognizant of 
the thinking upon which the action was predicat- 
ed. For a complete record of the entire debate 
refer to the convention proceedings of Wednes- 
day, October 13, 1943. 

No reader can be unaware of the powerful or- 
ganized attack now being waged nation wide 
against organized labor—-an attack masked in the 
habiliments of patriotism but designed to destroy 
the entire labor movement in America. 

To meet this challenge every element of or- 
ganized labor must unite. There is no division in 
the ranks of the American Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. There dare be none within the ranks of 
labor. Thinking must be directed toward united 
action against a united and powerful foe, rather 
than toward the mistakes of the past. 

The return of the U.M.W., 600,000 strong, fol- 
lowing upon the readmission of the International 
Association of Machinists, will swell the mem- 
bership of the AFL to almost seven million. 
Achieving the objectives of the AFL will certain- 
ly be accelerated by gains in size, influence, and 
strength. 

The return of the UMW may well be the first 
step toward affiliation with the AFL of the major 
part of the non-affiliated segments of organized 
labor. Therein lies the assurance of successful 
defense of the rights of those who toil—rights 
now gravely jeopardized by the powerfully or- 





ganized and financed opposition seeking to de- 
stroy labor’s influence and to revert fo the type 
of economic slavery incident to labor’s demise. 

Much evidence exists to indicate desire on the 
part of the substantially American elements of 
the CIO to divorce themselves from the Commu- 
nist dominated factions therein and to consider 
coming back home by affiliating with the parent 
body, the AFL. In addition to strengthening the 
AFL in its traditional opposition to subversive 
“isms,” such affiliations will enable the united 
forces of American labor to meet the challenge of 
the postwar world, to preserve the rights of 
American workers, and to aid in erecting an in- 
dustrial and economic structure adequate to as- 
sure employment to the present soldiers of pro- 
tection and to those of production. 

All of these concomitants of unity within the 
family of labor will be jeopardized by continuance 
of the present division in labor’s ranks. Closing 
the door to the miners would indispose others 
now considering re-affiliation to make the at- 
tempt, would result in continued division, new 
tangential departures, and increased weakening 
of labor in resisting the rising tide of opposition. 
The doors of the AFL must be kept open to all 
laborers if unity, harmony, and power are to 
supersede division, discord, and weakness. 

Return of the miners will at least make their 
decisions subject to the restraints of the parent 
body rather than to the whims of a single leader. 
It will encourage other unions to come back 
home. It will assist in curtailing Communist 
attempts to impregnate American labor. It will 
assure the AFL greater power, greater influence, 
greater opportunity to serve in the building of 
a better world. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 


John Fewkes, Former AFT 
President, Now Working in 
WPB Department 


John Fewkes, last year’s AFT president, left 
for Washington recently to assume his new posi- 
tion as Director of the Department of Health 
and Recreation of the War Production Board. 
His professional training and his experience as 
a physical education teacher, together with his 
work in teachers’ organizations and labor groups, 
make him well fitted for his new work. 
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Labor Plans For 
Better Things 
Through Education 


HIS is written in Boston during one of the 
yt and most important conventions in 
the history of the American Federation of Labor. 
More than five hundred registered delegates, 
together with a large throng of visitors, consti- 
tute a convention group in excess of one thou- 
sand persons. 

All the AFT delegates are actively engaged in 
convention work. This year the AFT was hon- 
ored by having one of its delegates, Miss Selma 
Borchardt, appointed to the Credentials and 
Auditing Committee. The three members of 
this committee are usually chosen in recognition 
of national or international unions which have 
made exceptional progress during the past year. 
President Landis is serving as a member of the 
Committee on Legislation. Mr. Fewkes was 
chosen secretary of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports and has already read the report of the 
committee to the convention. Your secretary- 
treasurer is again serving as secretary of the 
Committee on Education and will present the 
report to the convention next week. Miss Fran- 
ces Masterson, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Teachers, is serving as alternate 
delegate from the AFT. 

Last evening (October 8) the executive and 
advisory boards of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America, of which Vice President John 
Connors is now full time director, held a joint 
meeting to outline an enlarged program of work- 
ers’ education and public relations. Dr. George 
Counts, AFT vice president and member of the 
executive board of the W.E.B., was present at 
the meeting. The two boards approved a plan, 
submitted by a sub-committee, to establish re- 
gional headquarters in order to implement the 
expanded program of workers’ education. A new 
type of affiliation was set up under which local 
unions may affiliate with the W.E.B. for $2.00 
a year. 

This morning (October 9) I attended an in- 
spiring meeting of the committee on education, 
of which George M. Harrison, president of the 
Railway Clerks’ Union, is chairman. It is an 
interesting and profitable experience to discuss 
educational problems with leaders of the labor 
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movement. 
some respects this organization of laboring men 
and women has shown far more understanding 
and vision than the teachers.” 

The comprehensiveness of the committee’s 


As Dr. Counts has pointed out, “in 


discussion was amazing. Essentially all of the 
major problems facing American education today 
were considered by the committee, including the 
following: federal aid to education, child labor, 
the back to school movement, vocational educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, workers’ education, teach- 
ing labor problems in public schools and col- 
leges, school finance, teachers’ salaries, the teach- 
er shortage, education in postwar reconstruction, 
junior colleges, the “yellow dog” contract in 
Oklahoma City, part-time work for high school 
students, and improved educational facilities for 
Puerto Rico. 

Of special interest was a report to the com- 
mittee by P. Rivera Martinez, president of the 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico, 
and delegate to the convention, on the inade- 
quacy of educational facilities in the island. Mr. 
Martinez stated that 41.6% of the population 
of Puerto Rico is illiterate and that 200,000 
of the 500,000 children of school age are not in 
school for the simple reason that there are no 
schools for them. Thousands of young men on 
the island who were called for military service— 
enough, in fact, to make a whole division—were 
rejected because of illiteracy. Here is an im- 
pressive exemplification of the declaration of the 
1941 AFL convention in Seattle, Washington 
that “education is the first line of national de- 
fense and as such should be extended rather than 
curtailed.” The education committee recom- 
mended to the President of the United States 
that steps be taken immediately to provide edu- 
cational facilities for every child in Puerto Rico 
and, insofar as possible, to wipe out illiteracy in 
the island. The committee declared that true 
democratic government cannot exist where a 
large part of the citizenry is illiterate. 

The committee stressed also the tremendous 
contribution of vocational schools to the war 
effort. The report of the Executive Council on 
vocational training shows that 6,114,000 per- 
sons were trained for war production work be- 
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tween July 1, 1940 and June 30, 1943—in addi- 
tion to the regular students in the vocational 
schools. During the year 1941-42 an additional 
2,629,000 trainees were in the regular vocational 
school program—all day, part-time, and evening 
classes. This makes a total of 8,743,000 trainees 
for the war production program. 

As pointed out in the committee meeting, vo- 
cational education has been sponsored especially 
by the AFL, often with the opposition or apa- 
thetic attitude of school administrators. This 
significant contribution of vocational education 
to the war effort calls to mind the following 





URING the past two years in England the 
D Workers Education Association, together 
with the National Union of Teachers, has been 
engaged in a propaganda campaign, in which we 
have organized over 500 public meetings demand- 
ing from our government educational advances 
and urging the government to give us a new edu- 
cational bill before the war ends; because we 
recognize that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and that if we don’t see the legislation 
on the statute book before the end of the war, 
there is not very much likelihood that we will see 
it on the statute book after. 

We are profiting by the experience of the last 
After 1918 we got an educational bill in 
revolutionized 


war. 
Great Britain that would have 
public opinion. It was known as the Fisher Ed- 
ucation Act, introduced by the only minister of 
education we ever had in Great Britain who was 
appointed because he knew anything about edu- 
cation. Mr. Lloyd George had departed from 
precedent. Instead of obtaining his minister of 
education from the Admiralty, he went to the 
University of Sheffield and appointed the vice 
chancellor of the University, who introduced a 
bill to raise the school-leaving age (which was 
fourteen in 1914) to sixteen within five years 
after the end of the war, to have compulsory con- 


tribute paid by Mayor Fred J. 
Toronto to education in his welcome address at 


Conboy of 


the 1942 AFL convention: “Today we are pro- 
ducing things here not thought possible, and we 
are doing them at the smallest possible cost. We 
are away ahead of our schedule of production, 
That has been possible because of the education 
of the youth of our countries, particularly the 
technical education, and that thing has been 
sponsored by the labor organizations. Labor has 
stood for education. Education has stood us in 
good stead in the time of our great need.” 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By ERNEST GREEN 


The convention address of the Secretary of the Workers 
Education Association of Great Britain 


tinuative education two half days a week up to 
eighteen, to improve the opportunities for second- 
ary school education, and to provide better op- 
portunities for nursery school education, the 
training of teachers, and university opportunities. 

That bill has remained upon the statute book 
a dead letter, because there wasn’t enough public 
interest in Great Britain in 1918 to demand that 
the local boards of education, what we call our 
local education authorities, should carry it out. 
I have often wondered what would have happened 
had we had a liberal education up to sixteen years 
of age. I don’t mean education in a trade school 
or education for a job or education for industry. 
I mean a liberal education up to sixteen years of 
age and part-time continuative education up to 
eighteen. I think that in the period from 1931 
to 1939, when our politicians were groping about, 
not knowing how to lead, the people them- 
selves might have had sufficient initiative and 
sufficient knowledge and sufficient public spirit 
to have altered the whole course of events. They 
would have known more about democracy and 
had more interest in playing their part in democ- 
racy. 

Instead of that, 450,000 children at fourteen 
years are thrown out of the schools every July. 
In the period when unemployment was rife, we 
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were still throwing them on the market to com- 
pete with their older brothers and with their own 
fathers. 

Our educational system is a little younger than 
yours in spite of the fact that we have a longer 
history. Our public educational system is of 
comparatively recent date. Our government 
never made any grant to education until 1833, 
when it gave 80,000 dollars to a population of 
26% million people, and had they divided it be- 
tween them they couldn’t have bought a copy- 
book each. 
providing the only educational facilities that we 
had, and in 1842, when a census was taken of our 


Our denominational churches were 


large industrial county of Lancaster, 42% of the 
men and 65% of the women could not read or 
write. They couldn’t sign their own names to 
the marriage register when they were married. 

In 1869 when we had a Royal Commission on 
Education of the Lower Orders—I want you to 
notice the term-—it was found that only one child 
in five had been in school for more than a year. 
So we ended the nineteenth century with a huge 
mass of illiteracy in Great Britain. 

We commenced building what we called board- 
ing schools in 1870, but we still relied upon the 
denominational forces. Very few schools were 
built, and even those were not free. My early 
experience was taking my school money along 
with my four brothers and sisters, my school 
money amounting to eighteen cents per week per 
child, to be taught the catechism in a Church of 
England school. 

We got our first installment of public education 
in 1902 when we passed the Balfour Education 
Act, which actually said that “No child shall be 
denied educational opportunities because of the 
poverty of his parents,” and from that date we 
tried to build up an educational structure where 
we gradually raised the school-leaving age to four- 
teen, where we provide secondary or higher edu- 
cation free for one boy in twelve and one girl in 
sixteen out of every hundred; and where all the 
other boys and girls who attend our higher educa- 
tional schools do so because their parents can 
afford to pay a fee, where we put through a severe 
examination of a most excruciating character all 
the children whom we expect to have a free place 
in our secondary schools, but where we admit 
without any examination test all the children of 
those parents who can afford to pay for their edu- 
cation, on the grounds that if you can afford to 
pay, then you must be mentally equipped to profit 
by that education. 
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The easiest thing to open in Great Britain is 
If you fail at everything else, 
you can open a private school; so long as you 
dress the children in nice little uniforms with 
proper caps, badges, and so on, there are plenty 
of people snobbish enough to pay an exclusive 
fee to send their children to that school, which is 
not open to public inspection, in preference to the 
real public school. We have ten thousand private 
schools in Great Britain, ranging from the little 
cottage school with half a dozen children in cap 
and badge to our great public-private schools of 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester and so on, all included 
in the private category. 

Now, therefore, we never recognized, until the 
beginning of this war, real state responsibility for 
providing that every citizen shall have the oppor- 
tunity of being trained in the kind of citizenship 
which will help him to live in a democracy. I am 
not so sure that you have; but we haven’t. We 
have not provided the kind of education to equip 
people for democracy. We have always been pre- 
pared in Great Britain to give political responsi- 
bility with much more generosity than to provide 
educational opportunity, and one of the reasons 
that our democracy has been weak is that educa- 
tion has always lagged behind the awarding of 
political responsibility. 

In 1832 we passed our first reform bill en- 
franchising a million and a half people. I told 
you that a year later we spent 80,000 dollars on 
public education. In 1867 we passed our second 
reform bill, enfranchising 4% million people. 
Two years later we passed a bill to provide 
In 1885 we passed a third reform bill 
and in 1892 we raised the school-leaving age. 
In 1913 we gave the women thirty years of 
age the vote. And in that year we introduced 
the most enlightened educational bill ever passed 
and placed upon the statute book, and we kept 
it there, and we have never amplified it. In 
1928 we had for the first time full political 
equality by giving everybody the vote at twenty- 
one years of age. And eight years later, in 1936, 
we passed a bill to raise the school-leaving age 
to fifteen, subject to an exemption clause which 
allowed the children to leave at fourteen if they 
could get what was called “beneficial employ- 
ment,” and that bill was never put into operation 
on the ground that we hadn’t, sufficient teachers. 

Now you will see how first of all we have given 
people political responsibility; how secondly we 
have backed it up by suddenly recognizing that 
they wouldn’t have the intelligence to vote unless 


a private school. 


schools. 

















we provided them with another slice of education. 

Well, the war has been a great teacher. I will 
tell you what it has taught us more than anything. 
It has taught us that you can’t have a democracy 
which is merely a political democracy and which 
allows you to place your vote upon the ballot 
paper once every five years, as ours does (unless 
there is a war on), which allows you to vote for 
the people you will send to the House of Com- 
mons, and deny what should be the outcome of 
political equality, and that is social, economic, 
and educational equality of opportunity. 

Someone said at Geneva when they were con- 
sidering the educational systems of the European 
countries, that it wasn’t worth while discussing 
that of Great Britain because it hadn’t got a sys- 
tem. They are quite wrong. We have more sys- 
tems than any other country in the world. Asa 
matter of fact, even within our own British Isles 
we always say that the Welshman is enthusiastic 
about education, that the Scotchman reveres it, 
and that the Englishman tolerates it. 

There are some people who say that so far as 
the Englishman is concerned that is an exaggera- 
tion. I assure you it is not true. There is im- 
mense interest today, more interest in education, 
I think, than ever before. And why? Because 
we have recognized that if we are fighting for a 
democracy, that the only safeguard for that de- 
mocracy is to provide an atmosphere in which 
democracy can survive, and the foundation must 
be an equality of opportunity in the school, in the 
democratic way of life in the school; and there- 
fore the first thing we have started with is to 
build up a committee known as the Fleming Com- 
mittee, to inquire how the public schools can be 
brought within the national-state system. 

When I talk about those public schools, I am 
talking about that curious concoction of a public 
school which is not public, but private, a public 
school which is exclusively for those who can pay 
fees ranging from fourteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred dollars a year, the public school which 
gives you free admittance to the embassies, to the 
diplomatic services, to the highest positions in the 
Civil Service, to all those positions of authority 
in the State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Church, and in business, where you are going 
to exercise power and social control over the lives 
of other people. And when we look back on 
Malaya, Singapore, and when we look back upon 
the negotiations that have gone on during that 
long appeasement period from 1935 to 1939, we 
now begin to realize that you can’t have a public 
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school system designed to educate one narrow 
caste and one narrow class and send it abroad to 
represent public opinion unless it understands 
how to speak the language of democracy. And 
you never can understand that language unless 
your educational system provides for the educa- 
tion of those best equipped to profit by it, regard- 
less of their social position in life. 

What we shall do with our public schools I do 
not know. ‘I am quite sure that their day is gone 
as privileged institutions. They have on recent 
occasions been offering some of our county coun- 
cils opportunities of sending scholarship boys 
there, and I am very glad that two county coun- 
cils who had that offer said, “No. We are not 
going to send the best of our working-class boys 
to a public school to be .trained as snobs, to be 
looked down upon and to be treated as inferiors, 
When the schools are opened to one hundred per 
cent free admissions and admissions based upon 
educational qualifications alone, we will use 
them.” 

Well, I think that should be the attitude. It is 
the new spirit which is being born in Great 
Britain, the new spirit that is being born of sacri- 
fice. And how glorious it was to receive the news, 
since I have been here, that the bill we have been 
working for with the National Union of Teach- 
ers, the Trade Union Congress, and our Council 
for Educational Advance, with the reforms that 
the Workers Education Association has been ask- 
ing for for forty years, is to be placed on the 
statute book before the war is over! There is 
sufficient educational interest this time in Great 
Britain to see that it is effective. When you can 
write a book on education that is a better seller 
than a detective novel, there is some hope for your 
community. 

That bill, at any rate, is going to make a be- 
ginning. It is going to give our children the op- 
portunity of education up to sixteen years of age. 
It is going to give opportunities for planning an 
educational system that will make no distinction 
between primary and secondary education so far 
as equipment and staff are concerned, which will 
abolish the snobberies within the stages of educa- 
tion. 
our teachers to have at least five years’ university 
education, two years in a training college, and 
three years in the university. One year we hope 
will be spent in industry or in connection with 
some social work like probation court work or 
juvenile delinquency, to give our teachers an op- 
portunity of gaining a social background which 


It is going to provide the opportunities for 
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will help them when they take up their jobs in 
school, to have a social outlook and to recognize 
that the main business of education is to build up 
a social awareness among our pupils. 

We are hoping that we are going to give better 
opportunities in our universities to all our chil- 
dren and to provide the basic, fundamental prin- 
ciple of a democracy which is a system which 
offers equal opportunities to every child. 

We can build up a beautiful educational sys- 
tem; we can provide our children with schools 
like palaces; we can keep them at school until 
they are twenty-one years of age; and yet that 
will only be building up a machine; it will only 
To what ex- 
tent, then, can we so direct the content of our 
education that we are going to produce in the next 


be building up an administration. 


generation a generation capable of governing 
itself, capable of living in a democracy, capable 
of having as much enthusiasm, capable of being 
as positive about democracy as the Nazi boy and 
the Nazi girl have been positive about the totali- 
tarian regime? 

Are we going to produce in the next generation 
a body of public opinion where democracy is 
going to be safe for all time? Because we can’t 
make democracy safe simply by fighting for it. 
People have got to understand it. They have got 
to live it. They have got to know that it is some- 
thing more than a mere form, that it means some- 
thing in substance. The educational policy of 
our system has always been dictated and the con- 
tent has always been dictated by the kind of so- 
ciety that education had to serve. We have never 
thought in terms of industry serving education. 
We have always thought it the business of educa- 
tion to serve industry. The result has been the 
belief that the purpose of education was merely 
to train the boy and the girl for a job. That is 
very necessary; it is very important. But, after 
all, that is only a means to an end. It isn’t an 
end in itself. We have to so readjust ourselves 
to the meaning and purpose of education that we 
see the social values in education. We have to 
understand that the real purpose of sending a boy 
to school is so that he may acquire the moral and 
social values which will help him to live in a 
civilized society, so that we can develop his per- 
sonality, so that we can give him the background 
and the knowledge to take his place in the world 
and to make his contribution to social progress. 


The real test of our education is not the num- 
ber of clever boys it turns out, technically minded 
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and technically educated, educated to become 
smart business men, likely to be clever in the 
stock exchange and the stock market. The real 
test of the success of our education will be the 
number of boys and girls we turn out of our 
schools capable of taking leadership, capable of 
playing their part in the social community, and 
capable of making a contribution to social 
progress. That means that so far as we are con- 
cerned, we are giving considerable attention to 
the content of education. We had written up 
over so many of our schools “G.O. G.O.” and if 
you asked the headmaster what it meant, he said 
it meant “Get on or get out.” What a horrible 
thing to think of! I rather like, in contrast to 
that, something I saw written above one of your 
own schools the other day. I found it in Boulder, 
Colorado; over the school portal were chiseled 
these words, “Whoso teaches the child works in 
the workshop with God.” 


You are teachers. That is the highest compli- 
ment anybody could pay you, that you are em- 
ployed in teaching, developing, drawing out hu- 
man material, not cramming, not forcing, but 
simply developing all those sensitive instincts of 
the child so that he can grow up to be a citizen 
fashioned after God’s image and a citizen who 
can take his place in life and make a valuable 
contribution to it. 

Isn’t that a great opportunity? But haven’t 
we got to train our teachers for it? Haven’t we 
got to give our teachers a sense of purpose, a 
realization that their work isn’t formal, that they 
are not working with the raw material like the 
joiner or the carpenter, raw material which can 
be spoiled and scrapped and another piece ob- 
tained? Teachers are working with material that, 
once marred and once spoiled, is spoiled forever. 
We have got to see to it that our children have 
the kind of education in our schools which is re- 
lated to the democracy we want to see after the 
war. That kind of education will be more a ques- 
tion of living the life of democracy in a school, 
like Matthew Arnold in his school, when he said 
that he wanted his school to be a model of the 
kind of world in which he would love to live. 

Our teachers are trying to do that. There are 
thousands of ways in which it can be done. Are 
children going to be taught what a life of peace 
can be? They have lived in a most tragic period 
of years, this present generation. They have 
lived in a period when they have seen and heard 
horrible things such as we never heard and never 
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saw when we were children. They may have lost 
some of their sensitiveness and their pity. They 
have heard so often of thousands of people being 
mauled to death and killed that they may have 
come to think that that is one of the natural con- 
sequences of life and they may have become hard 
and unsympathetic. Our schools have to restore 
the balance. We have to be very careful with 
the kind of history we have in our schools con- 
cerning the last twenty years. It is not going to 
be a history, I hope, which is going to magnify 
the war, however great the deeds may have been 
that we performed in it. I hope it is going to 
magnify all those things which will contribute to 
social progress, scientific progress, and to the 
saving of life, to show what great deeds have been 
performed outside the battlefields, so that we can 
build up a consciousness in our children that, as 
Byron once said, there is more of heroism in dry- 
ing a single tear than in shedding seas of gore. 

I know it sounds unfashionable to talk like that 
today, but there will be a time when we shall have 
to train our children in that kind of sentiment. 
They have got to know. They ought to know the 
relationship between force and free citizenship 
and be brought up to see that, after all, force is 
unnatural, that cooperation should be the law of 
life. 

And then in our schools (I don’t know how it 
applies to yours) we have trained our children to 


live in a competitive society. We have taught 


them to climb by each other’s shoulders. We 
have rewarded them for getting to the top. We 


have given them the idea that their only method 
of getting on in the educational world is to cram 
for examinations and to aspire for free places at 
the top. Thank God that we are going to abolish 
in our educational bill the giving of examinations. 
We are going to stop torturing the best children. 
We recognize that we have had these children in 
our schools for five or seven years and we ought 
to know enough about them by that time to be 
able to transfer them to the kind of education 
best suited for them, that on their school reports 
and on the headmasters’ reports we can determine 
the kind of senior school to which they should be 
transferred. 

And then, finally, I do want to suggest that if 
we are going to make our educational system suit- 
able for the kind of democratic society we hope to 
see after the war, we can’t build it on an educa- 
tional system which is so far only a Utopia. In 
Great Britain, whatever our good intentions, we 
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shall find it very difficult to raise the school- 
leaving age to sixteen years of age. Hitler has 
destroyed or damaged one elementary school 
in twenty in England. (See the front cover 
of this issue.) Thousands of our teachers are 
being called up for the Army. We have to train 
at least 250,000 teachers before we can hope 
We 
We are training them in 


to raise our school-leaving age to eighteen. 
are taking steps now. 
the Army. We are giving the men in the Army 
the opportunity while they are in the Army of 
training, and the women too, of training for the 
teaching service. But until that new orientation 
in education can arise, the responsibility for de- 
fending democracy, the responsibility for teaching 
our children those moral values on which democ- 
racy depends will rest upon you and will rest 
upon me. It will rest upon that large body of 
people who are interesting themselves in what is 
called adult education, and who are trying to 
educate public opinion, the people who are trying 
to drive out the apathy of the vast masses, the 
apathy which has been a danger to our democ- 
racy. 

There are people who are organizing themselves 
in small groups, meeting week after week to study 
political and social questions, so that they can 
equip themselves for serving in the organizations 
to which they belong. We in Great Britain have 
tried for forty years to solidify the few people in 
every movement who are prepared seriously to 
study, and we have formed our Workers Educa- 
tional Association to do two things: we have 
wanted to educate our universities and we have 
wanted our universities to educate our people. 
We knew that each had a contribution to make 
to the other. We established joint committees 
with every university to bring the universities 
into contact with labor so that labor might get 
the opportunity of university culture outside the 
university, and the university might freshen its 
outlook and its point of view by gaining contact 
with the official labor movement. And therefore 
we have some 4,500 classes meeting this year, 
classes of students who study industrial history, 
international problems, psychology, social phi- 
losophy, all those subjects of vital interest to the 
working class movement, and which equip them 
for leadership. It has been very necessary that 
we should equip our people for this leadership 
because our movement is not only an industrial 
movement, but a political movement. It is a polit-' 
ical party with a political philosophy of its own. 
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We have fought the war together and unless we 
can educate our labor movement, particularly, 
then the making of peace is just going to be as 
difficult as the fighting of the war. We have got 
immense responsibilities to face after this war. 
Our people have got to understand what we mean 
when we say that we want a society based upon 
social justice. We shan’t get it by expecting some 
Sir William Beveridge to put it right in our stock- 
ings at Christmas. We shall get it if we under- 
stand it and work for it and demand it and show 
ourselves worthy of it. We can’t have social 
justice internationally unless we first establish 
in our countries that social security which will in- 
sure for every man, woman, and child bodily, 
social, and spiritual development and full equality 
of opportunity within a democracy. 

Now, if we are going to get that after the war, 
it means understanding, and that means educa- 
tion, and the teachers have a very important con- 
tribution to make in this scheme. In Great 
Britain we have a cooperative scheme with the 
universities, the boards of education, who pay the 
cost of teaching only, and the Workers Educa- 
tional Association, which organizes and supplies 
the education and stimulates public opinion to 
the importance of education by organizing in the 
800 branches educational exhibitions, confer- 
ences, demonstrations, labor institutes and all 
those things to develop a conscious public spirit 
about the importance of education. But we do 
not or could net manage without the teachers. 
We employ 800 to 1,000 teachers in our own or- 
ganization in adult education, not all of them 
full-time employees, but most of them giving 
leisure time for which we pay them higher rates 
than they can obtain in their school work. We 
are the only organization which doesn’t make a 
differentiation between men teachers and women 
teachers in pay, and which recognizes that there 
should be equal pay for equal work. But I can 
see great possibilities in your own labor move- 
ment, in your universities. I have been visiting 
both. I have found a liberal outlook in your 
universities, particularly in the social science de- 
partments. I have found people far more ad- 
vanced, far more progressive in the universities 
than we were led to believe. They are very 
anxious indeed to see something grow out of the 
university which will make its contribution to the 
progress of labor in this country. 


In the scores of labor organizations that I have 
addressed, I found labor also keenly interested. 
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They say, “This is just what we want. If labor is 
going to be powerful, if labor is going to exert its 
full responsibility, it must educate itself. We 
can’t do that because we haven’t the teachers. It 
would be the blind leading the blind. Therefore 
we need this help from the universities. How 
can we get it?” 

I think that is just where you come in. In your 
position as the educational section of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor you can act as a bridge 
between the teaching facilities that are available 
and labor that needs those facilities. You can 
organize; you can offer your services; you can 
select your panels of people suitable for adult 
education; and you can see the growth of a move- 
ment here which will not just mean an occasional 
labor school meeting once a year and then doing 
nothing else, but the growth of a movement in 
which men and women will go into courses of one 
year, two years, or three years, equipping them- 
selves to give their service to their fellowmen, a 
movement which will make all the difference to 
labor, a movement which will win you the respect 
of your opponents who now despise labor because 
of its clumsiness and its inarticulate way. 

I would like to appeal to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers to give serious attention to the 
way in which you might help those organizations, 
not merely in the American Federation of Labor, 
but I hope in the C.I.O. I hope that you will 
try to develop a scheme whereby you may act as 
a kind of bridge with the Workers Education 
Bureau, cooperating to build up those contacts 
between the universities and the labor movement. 

I am not talking now about political education 
of a party character. We don’t think any good 
is done by simply carrying coals to Newcastle, by 
introducing propaganda and thrusting it down 
the throats of workers or patting them on the 
back and saying, “We agree with you.” We don’t 
believe any good is done by thinking for the 
worker or telling the worker what to think. We 
believe you can do a great deal if you will teach 
the worker how to think and help him to develop 
a critical capacity, help him to develop sound 
judgment. If your education is objective, if it is 
a search for truth, you will soon produce, as we 
have produced in Great Britain, thousands of 
men and women who are taking their places in 
Parliament, in our county councils, our magis- 
terial branches, in all those positions in public 
office where they are of valuable assistance to 
labor. You will find that you will produce from 








your universities those whom you have educated. 
We have educated our G.D.H. Coles, our Pro- 
fessor Laskys, our Professor Tawneys, our Sidney 
Webbs, who have been educated in the working- 
class movement by contact with labor, and their 
reward to labor has been to produce the finest 
books on social history that have ever been read. 
They could not be written but for the experience 
they gained in contact with the working-class 
movement. 





My appeal to you is to recognize the impor. 
tance of this period between this time and the 
period when the next generation can get the op. 
portunities we desire, building up within oy 
movement an enthusiasm for education which js 
not just paying lip service to it, but which recog. 
nizes that without education there can be no trade 





union structure that will win the respect and the 


power that it ought to enjoy. 


WARTIME CHILD LABOR 


From the report of the Child Labor Committee to the 28th annual convention of the Interna. | 

tional Association of Governmental Labor Officials. The report was presented on October $9 | 

by Miss Beatrice McConnell, of the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De. | 
partment of Labor. 


In the fall of 1941 the increase in the em- 
ployment of young persons under 18, though 
noticeable, was not much more than sufficient 
to take up the slack of their depression unem- 
ployment, but it gave warning of future trends. 
Now, in 1943, the pool of nine and one-half mil- 
lion youths 14 through 17 years of age in this 
country has risen from a place of relative in- 
consequence in -the total labor market picture 
to an important source of labor supply. The 
number of boys and girls under 18 years of 
age at work has doubled and trebled since 1940 
under the pressure of wartime demands for 
labor. 

In 1943, the labor inroads into the high- 
school age group have been greater than into any 
other age group, according to estimates on in- 
crease in the labor force made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In April, the num- 
ber of boys and girls 14 through 17 years in the 
labor force was 71 percent in excess of the num- 
ber that would have been expected on the basis 
of normal peace-time expectations. For the 14- 
and 15-year-olds the excess over the normal 
was even greater, 128 percent, showing the dis- 
proportionate use of children in this young age 
group. This excess of 14- through 17-year-old 
youth in the labor force over peacetime prob- 
abilities amounted to a million workers, com- 
prising over a fourth of the 4 million or more 
persons added to the labor force (including the 
armed forces) over and above normal expecta- 
tions. 

This trend is borne out by the spectacular in- 
crease in the number of employment certificates 
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issued for children going to work as reported | 
to the Children’s Bureau, and on the mounting 
numbers of Social Security account numbers 
issued to boys and girls. In June 1943, the num. 
ber of employment or age certificates issued for | 
youth 14 through 17 years was more than 
double the number issued in June 1942. These | 
figures also indicate that children 14 and 15 | 
years old, for whom school attendance has been 
generally assumed as the norm in recent years, | 
are entering both full-time and part-time em- 
ployment proportionately faster than those of | 
16 and 17. Social security account numbers ap- | 
plied for by boys and girls of these ages in the | 
first 3 months of 1943 increased 84 percent over | 
the first 3 months of 1942. 
Shortly after the War Manpower Commission | 
was established, the need for special considera- 
tion for youth in the total manpower picture was 
brought before the Commission, and in January 
1943 a general statement of “Policies on Em. | 
ployment of Youth Under 18 Years of Age” 
was issued by the Commission. It is based on 
the premise that the first job of youth under 18 
is school, that these young people should take 
full advantage of educational opportunities in 
order to prepare for war and post-war services, 
and that they should have the fullest oppor 
tunity, consistent with the war effort, to com- 
plete their education. The Commission recog- 
nized, however, that the demands of the war 
period will increase the number of youth entering 
the labor market, and set forth ten basic stand- 
ards which should govern such employment. 
Briefly these standards include: 
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1. Observance of legal standards, both state and 
federal ; 

2. Recruitment of workers under 18, particularly 
those in school or under 16, only after it has 
been officially determined that other sources of 
labor cannot meet essential labor needs; 

3. A minimum age of 14 for either full-time or 
part-time employment and a minimum age of 
16 for manufacturing occupations; 

4, A minimum age of 18 for employment in occu 
pations hazardous or detrimental to health or 
welfare, employment of youth under 18 to be 
limited to work suited to their age and strength; 

. An 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week, 
with certain safeguarded variations, and limita- 

tion of work to hours of day not detrimental to 
health or welfare; 

6. Provision for adequate meal and rest periods, 
adequate sanitary facilities, and safeguards for 
health and safety; 

7. Employment at wages paid adult workers for 
similar job performance; 

8. As an enforcement measure, requirement of age 
certificates or in case these are not provided, for 
reliable evidence of age; 

9, For employment outside school hours of school 
youth between 14 and 18 years of age, special 
maximum hours and night work restrictions 
adapted to the health needs of the child and the 
school work also being carried by the child, rec- 
ognizing the fact that in general these students 
cannot successfully carry a combined school and 
work program of more than 8 hours a day; 

10, For agricultural work, special safeguards for safe 
and suitable transportation where needed, super- 
vision while at work, and, for those living away 
from home to be near their work, provision of 
fully adequate housing accommodations, super- 
vision, medical care, and leisure-time activities 
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RELAXATION OF STANDARDS 

The great increases in demand for the labor 
of children and youth have resulted in disturbing 
efforts to lower, by legislative action, existing 
standards of state child-labor laws. In addition, 
both state and federal administrators, particular- 
ly those having some discretionary authority un- 
der child labor laws, have been confronted with 
increasing requests to relax standards. These 
pressures began in 1941 with the growing defense 
production program, but did not become really 
alarming until the present year. 

In 1943 child-labor standards have felt the 
impact both of the withdrawal of millions of 
workers for military service and of unlimited 
opportunities in employment even for the most 
inexperienced youth. The general legislative 
pattern of not permitting relaxations under 18, 
evident earlier in the war period, has been 
broken. Many of the relaxations affect not only 
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minors between 16 and 18, but even those under 
16. They are no longer restricted to specific areas 
of employment, as commercialized amusements, 
or to hours standards alone. For instance, six 
states (California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania) 
have adopted general acts under which modifi- 
cations of labor standards for minors under 18 
is possible, only one—that of New York— 
being limited to minors 16 and over. 

The California act authorizes issuance of 
emergency permits for war production affecting 
minors of any age. New York reduced the age 
at which dispensations from labor law provisions 
are permitted from 18 to 16 years. Acts passed 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania are sufficiently broad to permit 
relaxations affecting minors of any age. Legal 
standards affecting minimum age for general 
employment were lowered by law in two states. 


The protection afforded minors from employ- 
ment in hazardous or unsuitable occupations 
was affected in a number of states, by either 
legislative or administrative modifications. These 
modifications covered work in bowling alleys, 
as messengers, in hotels, or in railroad track 
repairing. A considerable number of new laws 
have also permitted hours or night-work stand- 
ards for minors under 18 to be relaxed. Com- 
pulsory school-attendance requirements, which 
complement child-labor laws, have been affected 
to a greater degree than in 1941 and 1942, 
particularly insofar as they interfere with the 
employment of children on farms. In all, ad- 
ministrative or legislative relaxations have been 
made in 1943 in 19 states for minors under 16 
years of age, and in 23 states for minors of 
16 and 17 years. 


Along with this general. trend toward re- 
laxation, it is encouraging to note that even in 
1943 there were a few improvements in stand- 
ards. For instance, the two states that weakened 
basic minimum age provisions at the same time 
improved the law in certain other respects. 
Moreover, in some of the other modifications 
that were made, safeguarding provisions have 
been included. For example, in connection with 
an act under which maximum-hours and night- 
work standards for minors 16 and 17 years of 
age may be lowered, one state, New Jersey, 
created a special Emergency Committee on Child 
Labor to advise on applications for such re- 
laxations. There is some encouragement also in 
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the fact that the majority of the relaxations 
that have occurred have been limited to the 
war emergency, and a number have included 
provisions aimed to insure that the standards 
will be relaxed only in case of actual labor need. 


A cumulative picture of the progressive break- 
downs in child-labor standards since the be- 
ginning of 1941, shows that some lowering of 
labor standards for boys and girls under 18 has 
occurred in almost two-thirds of the states. 


STANDARDS OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act have been a bulwark of strength 
in preventing wholesale breakdowns in standards 
for young workers, just as in World War I 
state labor officials found the federal law of 
1916 of great aid in the maintenance of state 
standards. The 16-year minimum age of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act undoubtedly has 
helped to support the basic 16-year minimum in 
the 15 states where it exists under state law, 
and in other states undoubtedly it has pre- 
vented an influx of 14- and 15-year-old children 
into factory work. 


The Federal Act permits employment in non- 
manufacturing and non-mining occupations of 
children 14 and 15 under conditions determined 
by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau not to 
interfere with schooling, health, or well-being. 
The regulations originally issued by the Bureau 
excluded from the areas in which such children 
might be employed all processing occupations 
and set up a number of other standards as to 
conditions of employment, among them a pro- 
hibition of work after 7 p.m. Two wartime 
modifications, limited to the duration, have been 
made in the past two years, one permitting em- 
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ployment of 14- and 15-year-old children in 
the cutting of pears, peaches, and apricots in 
fruit dry yards outside school hours, and the 
other allowing, for eight weeks in the calendar 
year, the employment of such children until 
10 p.m. on non-school days in the packing of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. In both cases certain 
safeguards, including a 6-day week and pro- 
visions for meal periods, were set up in the 
rulings, in addition to those applying to all work 
of 14 and 15-year-old children under the act. 
The 18-year minimum age applicable to certain 
types of hazardous employment under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, has also been modified 
for the duration to permit minors 16 and 17 
to be employed in a few of the least hazardous 
occupations in logging and sawmilling. 

With the great increase in government con- 
tracts for war purchases, the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, particularly 
its minimum age standard and the prohibition 
of industrial home work, are becoming more and 
more important safeguards for young workers. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH MUST BE 
GUIDED 


With the absorption of the pool of unemployed 
and the increasing expansion of war industries, 
it must be recognized that there has been and 
will be an important part that older boys and 
girls might and should play in the labor force. 
But for their ultimate value to the nation as 
well as to themselves, this part must be so 
planned and guided as to avoid undue sacrifice of 
educational opportunity and harm to health. 
Instead it has been to a large extent haphazard 
and undirected, and the price in health, safety, 
and school opportunity has frequently been far 
too high. 


SCHOOL! 


From a pamphlet issued by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, and the 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Four million boys and girls 14 through 17 
years of age were at work last summer—in 
stores, in factories, on farms. A million or more 
were 14 or 15 years of age. About half a million 
of the workers 16 and 17 years old were in 
manufacturing industries. Literally uncounted 
thousands under 14 were at work too—running 
errands, harvesting crops. 
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From the group of boys and girls 14 through 
17 years of age came most of the May to June 
increase of 1,600,000 in the number of workers 
of all ages in the labor force. Demands for young 
“hands” are increasing everywhere, to take the 
place of the workers over 18 who have gone 
into higher-skilled and better-paying war jobs 
or who have been called into military service. 
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The summer working season has ended. A new 
school season has begun. To win the war and to 
establish a lasting peace are our prime ob- 
jectives. How can the children of the nation 
serve these ends? Are they only hands to feed 
machines, feet to run errands? Surely not! 

All of us, children and adults alike, must play 
the most effective part we can in this war. But 
for the million or more children under 16 who 
worked last summer there can be no question 
that the best place now is in school. School is 
also the place for a large proportion of the 16- 
and 17-year-old summer workers if they are to 
be prepared to make their best contribution to 
the war and to reconstruction and peace-time 
needs. If they are in jobs essential to the war 
and have capacities and aptitudes for going 
ahead with their schooling, we must find sub- 
stitutes for them in suitable labor-force reserves 
not yet fully utilized—or, if need be, work out 
properly guided projects for part-time work and 
part-time school. 

It is a Children’s Crusade that is needed—a 
“Back to School” crusade. We must find the 
words that ring positive notes in the ears of 
our youngsters, that make them feel that they 
are important in a world at war and that their 
very youth is the most precious asset that the 
nation owns. We must find the words to con- 
vince adults that the unplanned child labor we 
are permitting now is the most expensive way 
possible of meeting labor needs. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT YOUTH AT WORK 

Appeals to children and adults alike to take 
a job as a patriotic duty and the widespread 
public emphasis on the need for labor, real as 
that need is, have obscured the vital necessity 
for education of youth. There has been constant 
recruiting pressure on the reservoir of the schools 
from groups of all kinds, very often without 
sufficient effort to recruit adults from other 
sources not so easily accessible. As a result: 

1. In 1942, 901,000 boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age obtained certificates 
permitting them to enter full-time or part-time 
work, according to figures of state and local 
offices reporting to the Children’s Bureau. Of 
this number, 156,000 were 14 or 15 years of 
age. In addition, large numbers of children 
enter employment without certificates because 
these are not required for the occupation or be- 
cause the children go to work illegally. In the 
early months of 1943 the number of young 
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persons of these ages who obtained work certifi- 
cates was more than double the number in the 
same months of 1942, and the rate of increase 
for 14- and 15-year-olds was greater than for 
the 16- and 17-year-olds. 

2. Many of these young workers, particularly 
those under 16, are in jobs that are not essential 
to the war effort and that offer little training 
for usefulness after the war. 

3. Illegal employment of children is on the 
increase. State labor officials report more and 
more violations of state child-labor laws. The 
number of children found by federal inspectors 
to be employed in violation of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act in- 
creased from 1,761 in the year ended June 30, 
1941, before the United States entered the war, 
to 4,567 in the year ended June 30, 1943. 

4. Legal safeguards against child labor are 
breaking down. In 1943 seventeen states made 
changes that lower standards or authorize the 
granting of relaxations in their laws governing 
employment of young workers. 

5. Enrollment in high schools is falling off. 
In 1942 for the country as a whole it was nearly 
10 percent lower than in 1940. Further re- 
ductions are reported for 1943. 

6. More and more children are attempting 
too heavy a combination load of school and work. 
Boys and girls 14, 15, and 16 years old are 
working 40 hours a week or even longer on top 
of their 25 to 30 hours a week at school. For 
instance, a 15-year-old boy works 6 days and 
48 hours a week as bus boy in a cafeteria, from 
4:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., attending school for 27% 
hours a week. A 16-year-old grocery clerk carries 
a program of school and employment totaling 
76% hours, with work both before and after 
school. A 14-year-old pinsetter works in a bowl- 
ing alley 49 hours a week (usually until mid- 
night and on one night a week until 1 a.m.) 
and attends school 27% hours a week. 


OFFICIAL POLICY ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME 


President Roosevelt: 

We must have well-educated and intelligent 
citizens who have sound judgment in dealing 
with the difficult problems of today. We must 
also have scientists, engineers, economists, and 
other people with specialized knowledge to plan 
and build for national defense as well as for 
social and economic progress. 

All our energies at the present must be de- 
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voted to winning the war. Yet winning the war 
will be futile if we do not throughout the period 
of its winning keep our people prepared to make 
a lasting and worthy peace. 


The War Manpower Commission: 

The first responsibility and obligation of youth 
under 18, even in wartime, is to take full ad- 
vantage of their educational opportunities in 
order to prepare themselves for war and post-war 
services and for the duties of citizenship. .. . 
In most cases youth under 18 can best con- 
tribute to the war program by continuing in 
school and, when their services are required, 
accepting vacation and part-time employment. 


The Office of Education: 

The establishment of a full program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education as the mini- 
mum essential preparation for citizenship in our 
American democracy, reached as the consensus 
of mature and considered judgment in each state, 
should not be lightly disregarded either in time 
of peace or war. The completion of this pro- 
gram, either by full-time school attendance or by 
a combination of school and work activities 
suited to the needs of the individual, is im- 
portant not only for the welfare of the child 
but also for the nation. 


The Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor: 

With care we can use the devotion and skills 
and intelligence of our children without harm. 
But this cannot be left to chance. We cannot 
leave it to children to decide what is the best 
way for them to share in the war. They must be 
helped to choose, and to choose wisely. 





For a very large proportion of the children who 
have taken summer jobs, this choice should be a 
return to school. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Until all sources of adult labor have been 
exhausted, children and youth should not be 
drawn into the labor force before completion of 
their education. . . . Their rightful heritage of 
an adequate education and a normal growth 
period should be preserved. 


THE COMMUNITY IS RESPONSIBLE 

Only through the active cooperation of ALL 
community groups—labor and employer groups, 
schools, placement agencies, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, youth-serving agencies, chambers of 
commerce, church groups, and community serv- 
ice clubs and other citizen groups—can this 
program to encourage maximum attendance of 
children at school, and to see that war pro- 
duction needs are met through other means, be 
carried through to a successful conclusion. All 
these groups in each community can: 

(1) Support activity of the public agencies 
that have to do with keeping children in 
school and supervising their transition 
from school to work; that is, attendance 
officers, placement and counseling offi- 
cials, certificate-issuing officers; 

(2) Give constant stimulation to better en- 


forcement of child-labor and _ school- 
attendance laws; 
(3) Make aggressive efforts to find new 


sources of labor supply, so as to lessen 
the pressure upon children to fill labor 
shortages. 


WMC Studies Part-Time Employment 
of Chicago High School Students 


By FLORENCE E. CLARK 


During the past year the Chicago Teachers 
Union, Local 1, has worked closely with the Of- 
fice of the Manpower Commission, Region VI, 
directed by Dean William Spencer. A _ note- 
worthy document three pages in length has 
emanated from this office on Youth and War 
Employment—a Statement of Policy, which 
states in part: 

Boys and girls under the age of 18 are the in- 
tellectual and physical reserves of the nation. Those 
engaged in training are engaged in an essential activity 
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Certainly those receiving the training are engaged in 
an even more essential activity. Those who are tempted 
to take work for the money they can earn should re- 
member that from a purely selfish or mercenary point of 
view they are bargaining away a thing of great value— 
an educational opportunity which will never return. 
The patriotically inclined who take work because they 
want to help the nation out, should remember that the 
whole manpower program has been formulated on the 
assumption “that in most cases youth under 18 can 
best contribute to the war program by continuing in 
school and when their services are required, ac- 
cepting vacation and part-time employment.” 
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On September 27 Dean Spencer called a con- 
ference on employment of youth in the Greater 
Chicago area, attended by a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Board of Education, a 
representative of the Catholic schools, and sev- 
eral representatives of business and industry. 
Mr. Ira Turley, President of Local 1, repre- 
sented the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
Miss Florence E. Clark, the Chicago Teachers 
Union. Part-time employment of young people 
and especially the use of young people full time 
for the Christmas trade were discussed. Mr. 
Cassell, of the Chicago Board of Education, read 
the letter which the Chicago Federation of Labor 
had recently written, protesting the use of 
high school students full time to serve as sales- 
persons during the Christmas rush. Mr. Fuller- 
ton Fulton, president of the Illinois Congress 
of Industrial Organization, made a strong plea 
to keep young persons in school and to tap 
other sources of labor, such as minority groups, 
older workers, and the handicapped. 

As a first step the chairman, Dean Spencer, 
appointed a committee to gather facts about the 
present part-time employment of high school 
students. Under the direction of this committee 
a survey is at present being made in the high 
schools, both public and private, to assemble “in- 
formation regarding the extent to which young 
people who are attending school are employed.” 
A note accompanying the instructions states: 

The Commission has taken a firm stand that all 
young people under 18 have as their first obligation 
the completion of their high school education. It is, 
however, aware of the fact that a great many young 
people are employed, and in order to act more in- 
type of employment 
program to be followed in this area by young people 


telligently with respect to the 


who are attending school, the following questions are 
being asked of those who are employed: 
1. How many are working on a part-time basis? 


Years of Age 
14 15 16 17 18 
2. Numbers in addition actively looking for part-time 


work now: 
14 15 16 17 18 


3. Time employed: 
Numbers working after school —— 
Numbers finishing work before 8:00 P.M. —— 
Numbers finishing work after 8:00 P.M. —— 
Numbers working before school —— 
Numbers working Saturday only —— 
Numbers working after school and Saturday — 
4. Average hours per week employed: 
Less than10 10to19 20to29 30to 39 40 plus 





Numbers employed in the following kinds of work: 


wi 


STORE MANUFACTURING RESTAURANT 
Office —— Office —— Office 
Other —— Other —— Other - 

LAUNDRY RECREATION CENTERS 
Office —— —— 

Other 


NEWSPAPER DELIVERY 





6. Number who must get home immediately after 
school to assume responsibilities because both par- 
ents are working —— 

7. Number working after school who require more 
than one hour to get from school to their place of 
employment — 

8. Hourly pay ranges (approximate where hourly rates 
are not established) 

Less than 40c 40 to 49c 50 to 59c 60 to 69c 70c plus 


The findings of the survey have not yet been 
assembled. When they are, they will direct the 
Manpower Commission, Region VI, and its ad- 
visers in their future policy toward the part-time 
employment of high school students. 


Washington Central Labor Union Studies 


Juvenile Delinquency 


These excerpts from a report made recently by the Committee on Education of the Central Labor Union of 
Washington demonstrate the value of having teacher delegates in central labor bodies so that the aid of these 
organizations can be enlisted in the effort to eliminate conditions leading to juvenile delinquency. 


The increase in juvenile and youth delinquency dur- 
ing a war period is in itself not unusual; delinquency 
always rises during a period of war. However, this time 
the causes of delinquency are far more complex than 
in the former epidemics. 

l) During this war far more than ever before, the 

family, as the basic social institution, has been 
seriously challenged. Mothers of young children are at 
work; fathers are away from home. 
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Child and youth recreation centers with provision for 
rest, care, and guidance for each child must be provided. 


2 Miserable especially among 
the underprivileged, have been accentuated, if 


housing conditions, 


possible, during the war. 

We demand as a vital war measure that funds be 
made available immediately for slum clearance, and 
adequate housing in this community. 
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3 Recreational opportunities are inadequate and have 
not been made available proportionate to the 
needs of the poorer children. 


4 The type of guidance given in our schools has 

often been unrealistic and detached from life’s situa- 
tions. In many cases, so-called guidance experts are 
placed in the schools. At times, they are given an 
administrative title. These guidance experts are not 
teaching, and therefore are not in regular day-by-day 
functional contact with the pupils. All too often, 
then, these guidance experts prepare long and com- 
plicated questionnaires for pupils and teachers to fill 
out; questionnaires which further take the time of the 
teacher away from teaching and real guidance work. 
So far as we could learn, most persons thus far re- 
lieved of teaching and assigned to guidance work in 
Washington have had very little, and often no, ex- 
perience outside of the schoolroom. They know little in 
a practical way from experience of any industrial or 
commercial situation which would enable them to give 
practical vocational guidance. 

Often the moral and social guidance they give is 
based upon information obtained in a guidance course, 
taken for college credit, under the direction of a person 
whose qualifications are limited to additional guidance 
courses taken previously. 

We would submit that the best possible guidance 
for girls and boys, to supplement the moral guidance 
which must be given in the home, can come from the 
classroom or “homeroom teacher” who meets these 
pupils every day in regular routine order; the teacher 
who meets Johnny when he is good, when he is bad, 
when he is indifferent; the teacher who does not simply 
know Johnny as a problem child after Johnny gets 
into trouble, or when some other teacher finds him a 
difficult subject. 


Yet the only way in which a teacher may have 
the time to give guidance to the pupils with whom she 
lives and works, day in and day out, is by reducing the 
number of pupils which each teacher is required to 
teach, and by giving the teacher a greater amount of 
free time for guidance work when she is not actually 
teaching. 

This last point is made because we have learned from 
dozens of teachers that, especially since the war started. 
the administrators have crowded every minute of non- 
teaching school time with nonteaching extra jobs. The 
teacher whose time is taken by administrators who 
gather statistical and other detached information, for 
the record and for reports, takes time from teaching 
and true guidance for this clerical work. Since the war 
started, we are told, the pressure for additional clerical 
work and for all sorts of war work has been terrific; 
and the child’s learning opportunities in turn have 
suffered terrifically. 

We repeat that we believe that if the teacher can 
be given small classes and a little time, then she, who 
works with the pupil every day, can give the best 
guidance. We believe that this is the time when classes 
should be reduced to the lowest possible number, so 
that the teacher who actually comes in daily contact 
with the child may have an opportunity to give each 
child personal guidance and direction. 


5 If a youth is to remain in school and be properly 
) equipped to function in his community, schools and 
schooling must be thoroughly reorganized. They must 
more adequately educate youth for a functional place 
in society. We do not accept the mere legal requirement 
for the retention of girls and boys in a school up to 
a certain age as the equivalent of education. 

The present form of schooling gives youth “some- 
thing” while he is in school. But that “something” 
needs critical re-evaluation. “Something” has often 
meant keeping the traditional form of schooling and 
simply “adapting” it without realistic regard for the 
actual problems of youth. Sentimental platitudes spoken 
in a classroom are no substitutes for realistic training, 
for social responsibility. Courses offered, often in the 
form of denatured, watered content matter to fill the 
time of the pupil while he is collecting credits for a 
diploma; training for a job given in terms of simulated 
situations, and in no way related to the job, have no 
value to the pupil or his community. 

The pupil whose time is merely “filled in” for him 
in school, develops bad habits and becomes, because of 
his so-called education, a potential problem to his com- 
munity. He must be well-trained and properly educated 
if he is to serve his community; not merely labeled and 
graduated. 

The social and psychological effects upon each young 
person of loose, unreal, sentimental, pointless schooling 
widely used today are as bad as the effects of rigid, 
arbitrary, unreasonable, detached demands which char- 
acterized schooling of former years. 

Young people must not only “be kept in school ;” they 
must be truly educated and realistically trained. 


4 We deplore the antisocial attitude which has been 
taken in regard to vocational training. There is 
still far too great a tendency to give the children mental 
tests, on the basis of which they are sent to vocational 
or other nonacademic, but “lower’’ schools. 

In the first place, the tests themselves often measure 
social experience rather than brain-cell capacity. We 
may find that an incorrigible or a dull child may 
actually be a child with a fine mind—of a sort—which 
seeks nonacademic experience; the child who wants to 
do. Or we may find that the highly intelligent child 
with surplus energy is in need of a realistic activity 
training program and not a watered academic program; 
that the child wants real activity and not simulated 
incidents which destroy his capacity for work and in 
no way meet his concept of real situations. 

School officials, teachers, parents and pupils them- 
selves, hold vocational training in contempt. Beneath all 
the high-sounding phrases used in educational con- 
ferences there is a contempt for the nonprofessional 
worker. Vocational education is definitely “lower” and 
intended for the less fit! 

Your committee would urge that special attention 
be given to the entire question of vocational training, 
including consideration of method of assignment of 
pupils to these schools, method of scope of instruction, 
the place of the continuation school, the relation of 
training to the employment service. 

Your committee believes that the potential delinquent 
who is given proper and realistic vocational training 
is less likely to become a social problem. 
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The problem of youth’s leaving schools today is 
7 one of the most serious problems involved in the 
study of the prevention of youth delinquency. 

1. We would urge that young people be taken out 
of school only in cases of actual great need, for the 
war effort, and that school attendance laws and child 
employment laws be strictly enforced. 

2. We urge that there be immediately established 
continuation schools and that attendance at the schools 
be mandatory for every person under 18; that the 
courses given in these schools be planned realistically 
to better equip the young person for a functional role in 
the community; that the combined hours of work and 
school for persons under 18 shall not exceed 8. 

3. We insist that the wage paid for a job be the 
same for all persons who do the job regardless of sex, 
race, or age. But we ask that for all employed persons 
under 18 there be an increased “withholding wage”; 
that is, that there be enacted legislation which would 
withhold from persons under 18 a portion of his wages 
sufficiently high to prevent the young person’s having 
the relatively vast sum he now has to squander on 
entertainment and reckless pursuits, often of the wrong 
type. The law could make provisions for exceptional 
cases. The law should provide for a repayment of the 
withheld sum, with interest, to the young person at a 
time and in a manner to assure the best use thereof 
for his betterment, at the close of the war. 

4. We urge that the Manpower Commission join with 
civic groups and educational leaders in a stay-at-school 
drive. We further urge that the Manpower Commission 
promulgate regulations which would discourage (and 
as far as possible prevent) the employment of persons 
under 18 away from their home town. 

5. We urge that while young persons are being 
trained for immediate war time jobs, plans be effected, 
and they be informed regarding the necessity of 
retraining for postwar work. 

8) The existing facilities for housing and caring for 
the potential incarcerated delinquent must be 


Federal Aid Program 
Suffers Setback 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the great economic differences between the 
States. 

One of the weaknesses of the bill is that the 
language is such that it would be possible for 
States to cut the appropriation for salaries and 
use the federal funds to make up the cut, using 
state funds for buildings, etc. 

After the Langer amendment was adopted 
came the vote to refer the bill back to the com- 
mittee. Southern Senators who opposed the 
Langer amendment but had supported the bill 
before the amendment was offered then voted to 
recommit the bill, thus practically killing it. 
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brought to the best possible standard. 


9) We recognize the need of impressing young people 
with a respect for observance of rules, regulations 
and law. The young person must be made to respect and 
appreciate his freedom and the freedom of others, and 
to recognize the importance of their interdependence 
The child or young person who violates the rules and 
regulations of his community must be dealt with, in 
keeping with social but positive ethics 

The child should be made to understand the re 
lation between the fundamental moral and _ ethical 
principles which all decent men observe and the laws 
and regulations which implement them 

But the community in all its phases must give evi 
dence of the acceptance of the same _ principles 
respect for the rights of all men, observance of laws 
which protect human rights as well as property rights 

To develop this concept within the child, and as a 
part of the life of the community of which he is a 
part, it is necessary that the home, first of all, assume 
a far greater responsibility for the proper upbringing 
of the child than it has held during the last two 
decades 

We call on each of our thousands and thousands of 
members to take upon himself or herself the great and 
at present, grave moral responsibility for preserving 
and protecting the home and all that that implies. Sec- 
ond, we urge that this body cooperate with every re- 
ligious, civic, and patriotic organization in the com- 
munity which shares our interest in this field. Third, 
we would urge that teachers emphasize the importance 
of social discipline, the protection of the individual and 
his individual rights, and the duties of the individual 
to his fellow men and his community. The school and 
the home must daily emphasize the value of those 
standards which form the basis of proper relations among 
all men; emphasize these standards realistically and 
not in abstract, lofty terms. 





Council Refers Resolution on 

Spain, Finland and Argentina 

to International Relations Com- 
mittee 


At the AFT convention last August the 
convention committee on international re- 
lations introduced a resolution concerning 
our relations with Spain, Finland and Ar- 
gentina. After much discussion on the con- 
vention floor, the resolution was referred 
to the Executive Council. 

Because of the great number of con- 
flicting opinions expressed in the discus- 
sion, the Council thought it best to refer 
the resolution to our permanent committee 
on international relations. Miss Selma 
Borchardt is chairman of this committee. 




















N THE Armed Services it is important to 
I make the distinction between military train- 
ing and general or background education. Mili- 
tary training, whether it be in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, has but one direct 
objective: the attainment of a high degree of 
efficiency in combat. All subjects, courses, or 
fields of study are selected for the bearing which 
they have upon this major purpose. But with 
the high degree of mechanical and intellectual 
skill required by the machines of modern war, 
whether they be guns, planes, ships, or tanks, the 
Armed Forces have found it necessary to require 
a rather high level of general educational back- 
ground. These subjects may include not only 
mathematics, engineering, and mechanical draw- 
ing, but languages, history, government, the arts, 
geography, and many others. 

With the expansion of the training program 
new needs were brought to light. Frequent re- 
quests were received from men afloat and at out- 
lying and overseas bases, ports, and stations for 
information about educational opportunities 
which they could pursue in their off-duty time 
for their own edification and educational ad- 
vancement while in service. These inquiries were 
at first disregarded as unessential to the winning 
of a war. But gradually the realization de- 
veloped that more than 90 per cent of the officers 
and men of the American Armed Forces were in- 
dividuals who had relinquished only temporarily 
their places in civilian life: men and women who 
had severed their connections with jobs, careers 
and education only for the duration of the war. 
These men and women had given up their usual 
way of life and their pleasures to serve their 
country and to help with the job of winning the 
war. It was reasoned that such self-sacrificing 
and patriotic citizens who wanted to improve 
themselves educationally during the war deserved 
the opportunity to do so, if this could be done 
without impairment of the war effort. 


Education in the Armed Forces 


Excerpts from the address made at the AFT convention by 
Lieutenant Commander Ralph Sentman, representing the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, 
Lieutenant Commander Sentman’s position is that of Officer. 
in-Charge, Educational Services Section, Bureau of Naval 


Personnel. 


When the need for an off-duty educational 
program became apparent, the War Department 
established the Army Institute at Madison, Wis- 
consin. This Institute developed a program of 
correspondence courses of general education and 
“supplementary training” and made them avail- 
the world. This 
non-credit corre- 


able to soldiers throughout 


original program offered 64 
spondence courses at the secondary school and 
junior college levels for the low cost of two dol- 
lars per course. In addition to the non-credit 
curriculum (which was designed primarily to 
answer the needs of those who did not require 
academic credit) some 6,877 courses were offered 
through the extension divisions of eighty-three 
Half of 


the cost of these courses was and is borne by the 


cooperating colleges 2nd _ universities. 
government. The other half is paid by the stu- 
dent. This program became increasingly popu- 
lar, and its present enrollment is over 50,000. 

The Navy’s approach to the establishment of 
an off-duty educational program was somewhat 
different. 
Chief of Naval Personnel for help in the field oi 
off-duty education originated from overseas bases 
At the same time that 


Most of the requests received by the 


and from forces afloat. 
the Army was establishing the Army Institute 
the Chief of Naval Personnel ordered a study 
made of the outlying bases from which request: 
for educational help came. This study was be- 
gun at a base located in the Caribbean area. 
It was a typical outlying station located on a 
barren tract of land in a tropical atmosphere; the 
temperature varies little day or night. Access 
to this base is by air or water. The only green 
visible is sparsely located cactus against a back- 
ground of barren mountains. Here are several 
thousand men whose average age, excluding offi- 
cers, is about 1914 years and whose average edu- 
cation extends through the 11th grade. The 
families of these members of the Armed Forces 


have long since been evacuated. The area is 
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devoid of all female contacts of any race, age, or 
color. Recreation facilities are excellent; splen- 
did swimming pools, tennis courts, ship service 
stores, and open air moving pictures are avail- 
able, but in addition to their work time and 
recreation time these men have considerable 
other off-duty time on their hands. This “‘think- 
ing-and-waiting” 
gerous period. During this “thinking-time” they 
wonder whether the news they are receiving is 
actually accurate; they are wondering whether 
there will be a job back home for them; they are 
wondering whether they will be able to resume 
their education if they so desire; they are won- 
dering when they will ever see their families 
again; and, above all, they wonder if they are 
ever going to be privileged to meet the enemy, 
whom they enlisted to defeat. This “thinking- 
time” is a fertile period for the sowing of un- 


time is considered as the dan- 


healthy thoughts and apprehensions, and unless 
that time is used in wholesome ways, demoraliza- 
tion is a likely result. This was the summary of 
the experience of the officers on the base and the 
observations of the officers from the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel making the study. 

As a result of this study the first Educational 
Services Center was established by the Navy. 
Later the various branches of the service decided 
to pool their ideas, and as a result a general 
merging of these off-duty educational programs 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard took place. 

In order to fulfill the various needs 
kinds of training were offered: 


three 


(1) A correspondence curriculum was estab- 
lished ; 

(2) A 
veloped ; 


war orientation program was de- 
(3) A group education program was estab- 


lished. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CORRESPONDENCE 
CURRICULUM 


One of the particular virtues of the corre- 
spondence course curriculum is its flexibility. 
Handling of lessons which are returned for cor- 
rection to the U. S. Armed Forces Institute or to 
the extension divisions of the cooperating colleges 
and universities is being expedited by V-Mail. 
Courses can be taken by students wherever they 
may be stationed—overseas, afloat, or upon con- 
tinental or outlying bases. It is possible that a 
larger number of men will ultimately be reached 
by this project than by any other aspect of the 
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off-duty educational programs. Today many 
thousands of new enrollments are accepted each 
month. It is of interest to note, for instance, 
that about 550 men on Guadalcanal are currently 
keeping their correspondence courses up to date. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A WAR ORIENTATION PROGRAM 

Early in the expansion of the Armed Services 
education program it became evident that cer- 
tain qualities were lacking in our fighting men 
and that those deficiencies might be traced to a 
lack of information. that 
many of our men were not aware of the basic 
causes behind the present conflict. Many of 
them lacked the knowledge of the geography in- 


It became evident 


volved in global war and were ignorant of the 
reasons behind many of our campaigns and 
strategic objectives. Nor were they aware of 
the possible fate in store for us should we be de- 
feated. 

It is evident within all the Armed Services that 
the War Orientation programs have come a con- 
siderable distance in building a strong military 
morale based upon accurate knowledge and in- 
formation and they have caused the development 
of a feeling among military personnel that they 
understand their own particular personal activi- 
ties as they relate to the larger effort on the 
world’s battlefronts. 

One of the most effective instruments of war 
orientation is the series of films known as “Why 
We Fight,” produced by Frank Capra for the 
War Department. Among those produced to 
date are “Prelude to War,” “The Nazis Strike,” 
“The Battle of Britain,” and “Divide and Con- 
quer.” Three additional films are in process of 
preparation. This series is designed to illustrate 
vividly the fact that the war did not start on 
December 7, 1941, but twenty years ago. They 
point out, among other things, that our enemies 
have been training for twenty years. They im- 
press on the minds of new recruits the serious- 
ness of the days that lie ahead and the impor- 
tance of absorbing all of the knowledge avail- 
able as to the methods of using the equipment 
with which they are provided and using it suc- 
cessfully in the interests of their own self-preser- 
vation. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A GROUP EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The third avenue of approach to an all-services 
off-duty program was through group instruction. 
Group instruction is considered to be the best 
method of informal education. 

Perhaps the most unique of all of the Educa- 
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tional Services Centers are the three established 
in Alaska at Kodiak, Dutch Harbor, and Adak. 
These serve the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard personnel, and students are com- 
posed of both sexes. Instructors range from a 
private in the Army to a high ranking officer in 
the Navy, and a number of Russian priests who 
are assisting in instruction in the Russian lan- 
guage. Sometimes these are referred to as the 
“University of Kodiak,” “The College of Dutch 
Harbor,” and the “Academy of the Andreanof 
Islands.” Many thousands of the personnel in- 
clude the Navy members of construction bat- 
talions who might be termed the “Navy Engi- 
neers.”” These men are in an older age group and 
have been enlisted from various trades such as 
carpenter, electrician, machinist, plumber, and 
bricklayer. They, along with the other members 
of the Armed Services in this area, being of an 
older group, will in all probability not return to 
formal education except in a few cases. The ed- 
ucational off-duty program in this area includes 
some 40 subjects, taught to groups of various 
sizes and ranging from refrigeration, concrete 
mixing and plumbing through bacteriology and, 
believe it or not, art and music appreciation. 


Another aspect of group instruction is the new 
and effective approach to the teaching of modern 
languages. Some three years ago the Navy found 
it necessary to develop a new type of language 
instruction suitably adjusted to meet the existing 
needs of Navy personnel. This type of instruc- 
tion is known as the conversational approach, 
and the objective is the working knowledge of 
a language rather than grammatical perfection 
in it. The approach to this training could be 
termed quite justly a “poll-parrot” method. It 
follows quite closely the development of a baby’s 
ability to speak a language. In mastering a 
lesson the student listens attentively to a record- 
ing of the textbook. By comparing the written 
with the spoken text, and by using the illustrated 
object charts found opposite the written text, the 
student receives a triple mental impression 
through the written text, the spoken word, and 
the picture of the object being described. After 
30 minutes of such study the professor takes over 
the class. The student reads the lesson from the 
text and the professor reads the lesson back to 
the student. The professor then closes the text 
and goes to a large wall chart which is a repro- 
duction of the picture in the textbook, and for 
the next hour directs batteries of simple ques- 
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tions at the student. All conversation from the 
first lesson onward is conducted in the foreign 
language. The student then takes a supplemen- 
tal lesson home for the evening and must prepare 
the answers to some 100 questions as preparation 
for the next class. Even though many of the stu- 
dents are past middle age and in some cases have 
not even finished the eighth grade, they find 
themselves starting to “think in the language.” 

The Army, however, saw fit to adopt a different 
approach since their problems were somewhat 
different from those of the Navy. Their first 
desire was to make available a method of instruc- 
tion without text in order that all men going into 
a foreign country could be equipped with the 
basic phrases of a language, sufficient to make 
themselves at least partially understood. For 
these purposes the Army also adopted the use of 
recordings. These recordings have been prepared 
in some twenty-eight different languages at what 
has been termed the beginning level. There have 
also been prepared recordings at the second lan- 
guage level for more advanced work. The Army 
has found that these recordings are as effective 
as those prepared for the original Navy program. 

PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

Any discussion of off-duty educational pro- 
grams involves the consideration of what is 
planned for the future. The immediate needs of 
the men and women of the services are effectively 
being taken care of in the manner described, but 
ever pressing problems are causing us to look in- 
creasingly into the future. 

An important phase of planning for the future 
has been directed toward the translation of mili- 
tary experience into terms of academic credit. 
Some time ago a program for sound educational 
credit for military experience was developed by 
the American Council on Education and ap- 
proved, in general, by the Armed Services. A 
pamphlet on this program was widely distributed 
by the American Council on Education, and it is 
understood that the plan has been accepted in 
principle by most of the educational organiza- 
tions, accrediting agencies, and institutions. While 
this program dealt in general with the method of 
accreditation on the higher levels, a more immedi- 
ate need became evident. Applications and re 
quests were weekly increasing in number from 
members of the Armed Forces as to what could 
be done to assist men and women in the service 
to receive credit for their in-service training as 
well as for their off-duty education, toward 4 
high school or technical school diploma. Three 
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reasons were set forth for wanting the high 
school diploma. These were: 

(1) The need for a high school diploma as it re- 
flected the completion of an accepted educational 
career ; 

(2) The need for a diploma in order that men may 
qualify for many specialized training courses 
within the Armed Services which are available 
only to those who have completed a high school 
education; and 

(3) The usefulness of having completed a high 
school education or its equivalent in planning 
further in the field of higher education or in a 
chosen vocation, trade or profession. 

The Armed Services requested that the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals assist in 
developing the plan for secondary school accredi- 
tation. A committee submitted to the Armed 
Services a plan which they considered feasible. 
The Armed Services have accepted these recom- 
mendations in general and will presently an- 
nounce to the educators and to the services the 
details of the arrangements. 

In connection with the general problem of 
accreditation on all levels it has been deemed wise 
to establish a Central Clearing Agency. This 
agency will be established at the U. S. Armed 
All re- 


quests of any nature pertaining to testing, ac- 


Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


creditation, or guidance should be addressed to 
this Central Clearing Agency rather than to any 
part or branch or person in the Armed Services. 
The Central Clearing Agency will have available 
sources of information on the entire accreditation, 
testing, and guidance programs within the services 
and will endeavor to lend expeditious service both 
to the school or employer and to the student. It 
will serve, however, merely as a source of infor- 
mation. Any evaluation of this information will 
take place within the institutions themselves. It 
might be said in this connection that it would 
prove a tremendous help to the guidance officers 
within the services if a young man or woman, 
prior to his leaving school for entry into service, 
could be informed as to what studies he or she 
should follow in order to complete his education 
while in service. 

Connected to the general problem of accredita- 
tion is the corollary problem of testing. An ex- 
tensive testing program has been developed by 
the Armed Forces Institute, headed by Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago and by Dr. 
E. F. Lindquist of the University of lowa. These 
gentlemen, with their staffs, have developed three 
types of tests. One series is known as the “end- 
of-course” tests, to be administered upon the com- 
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pletion of many of the off-duty correspondence 
courses offered through the Institute. Another 
series is known as the “subject” tests which cover 
a number of courses or a considerable range of 
information within a specific field. The third 
type of test is the general educational develop- 
ment battery, designed for use in general place- 
ment, from which information can be gleaned as 
to a student’s general capacity and achievement 
in given educational skills. These general educa- 
tional development tests are designed not only 
to evaluate the results of formal educational 
course work but also to measure experience gained 
from actual performance of military duty or from 
whatever source. 

Still another aspect of planning for the future 
falls within the area of vocational and educational 
guidance. All of the branches of the Armed 
Services have developed and will continue to ex- 
pand extensive guidance programs involving 
facilities for the proper counselling of students 
who are interested in taking courses to reduce the 
length of their formal education or to help them 
in finding employment when the war is over. In 
conjunction with the guidance programs, exten- 
sive plans are being made for the development of 
statements explaining the curriculum of schools 
attended and for the analyses of military jobs 
performed. This information will be made avail- 
able to educators attempting to evaluate this in- 
formation in terms of credit, or for use by future 
employers in determining the proper placement of 
the service man or woman in industry. 

The Armed Services are vitally interested not 
only in winning the war but in delivering back to 
the American public a man or woman who has 
not been completely deprived of his or her educa- 
tion. Although the task is a large one, the coop- 
eration of the educators of America in assisting 
us in developing the off-duty program has been 
a great contribution to its success. Sometime re- 
cently an educator said, “When is the Navy going 
to take over your college?” 

And a Naval officer, hearing the question, said, 
“My friend, the Armed Forces are not taking 
over any college, but the educators are taking 
over a job that the Armed Forces are not 
equipped to do at this time, and they are doing 
the good job that only they can do.” 

The job of educating America still remains in 
the hands of the educators, and God grant that 
it will always remain there, as the job of fighting 
the enemy still remains in the hands of the mili- 
tary. 
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EDUCATION FOR A NEW SOCIETY 


By Ernest Green 

London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 

Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 

Teachers in the United States of America will take 
heart in Ernest Green’s conception of the place of edu- 
cation in social reconstruction. In his slender book, 
“Education for a New Society” (which went through 
three printings between May, 1942 and April, 1943), the 
General Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion has given a brief review of the development of the 


’ 


educational system in England in relation to the society 
of the period. He describes the system of state support 
for education today—health and welfare services in the 
schools—and in the last two chapters he has managed 
to develop a blueprint of the new society which purpose 
ful education could achieve. 

The school, in the new society, should be an inspira 
tion for social change. In the past, education took its pat- 
tern from society as it was; now it must shape its own 
standards of value, which are derived from the concep- 
tion of the good life as the heritage of all the people, and 
not only of those who are born to rule or had exceptional 
opportunity under the old system. Education for the 
new society and the good life should go on consciously 
and purposefully, despite the fact that we have con 
demned the dictators who first decided what kind of 
society they desired and then proceeded to organize an 
educational system to bring it about. The dictators 
stand condemned because their system stifles inquiry, 
suppresses freedom of speech and discussion, and sub 
stitutes convenient ideology for inconvenient truth 

If the purpose of education, on the other hand, is to 
create a more perfect civilization children must be taught 
that it is wrong to exploit one’s fellows, that those 
achievements are most noble which are actuated by a 
desire not for personal gain but, instead, for service to 
the community, and that the chief aim of all work is to 
increase the good life for all. Mr. Green believes that a 
system of education for such ideals is fully justified in 
using propagandist tactics or even outright indoctrina 
tion; that if we have the will and determination to im 
plement fully our ideals and aspirations new values in 
education can be realized. But there can be no delay, for 
it is greatly to be feared that the spirit of tolerance and 
cooperation between the “haves” and the “have nots” 
will not last. Even now, while the battle for survival 
is still raging, there are signs of disunity. And why have 


blueprints for the new society if they cannot outlive the 


struggle ? 

The author is sure that in England the old system, 
based upon inequality of opportunity and special privi- 
lege, cannot stage a comeback, and if it should try to 
do so it will be swept aside by a generation better edu- 
cated than the one of 1918. A generation now fighting 
for social security—in the broadest sense of the word— 
will insist upon obtaining it. In England and in America 
we shall have to accommodate ourselves to the idea that 
expenditures as large as those now incurred in destroy- 





ing the domination of the Axis will have to be employed 
in the building of a new society “trumpeting the virtues 
of the Atlantic Charter.’ 

Of plans and blueprints for education for a new society 
there are enough. What is needed most is the will to 
Is that possible? It has 
been shown by Hitler how a whole educational philos- 


carry out the recommendations 


ophy of a people can be changed in twelve to eighteen 
months, and after five years’ experience not a youth of 
fifteen or over could be found in Germany who could 
have explained the meaning of tolerance 

There is a challenge to democracy to show its creative 
power in a short time. It must define very clearly the 
aims of its own educational aspirations and proceed to 
carry them out. Mr. Green stresses the importance of 
adult education in the transition from the old to the new 
system, but not as an end in itself, because in the new 
society, with the proper kind of education that would 
be instituted for all ages and different levels, no special 
provisions would be necessary for the adult. Education 
would be continuous, realistic, and creative in all its 
stages. 

Work for legislative action on plans for education after 
the war need not wait. We must put on the statutes laws 
that are essential to the fulfillment of these plans while 
the war is still going on. “A parliamentary act in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” And that’s food for 
thought for educationalisis in our own country who have 
given up working for educational reform of a perma- 
nent nature for the duration. If education is to play a 
fundamental role in social reconstruction, leadership in 
the labor movement must realize fully its implications; 
otherwise the realization of the new society will be long 
delayed 

In various periods ef the development of the educa- 
tional system in England and in America, the working 
class demanded and obtained many educational reforms 
But, unfortunately, there is today no great interest in 
education on the part of the majority of trade unions, 
either here or abroad. Democracy at work is seen at its 
best in the self-governed labor movement, but those who 
are most intimately associated with such movements 
cannot help but realize that the driving force, the initia- 
tive and interest, depend generally upon two or three 
members in every local group—usually people who have 
taken the trouble to equip themselves through active 
participation in the educational programs provided for 
their group 

Mr. Green is of the opinion that the transition betwee 
the old and the new systems need not wait for an increase 
of interest in education among the adult population asa 
whole. He thinks that it can be achieved in England by 
multiplying by twenty the present number of students 
who are interested in social studies. That number would 
provide a sufficiently strong force to lay the foundation 
for the new society 

This may be the case in England. Leaders in labor 
education in America might well ask themselves whether 
they, too, have arrived at such definiteness of purpose, 
and whether, by multiplying by a given factor the work 
they are doing now, they could hope to maintain, at 
least, Labor’s gains in the past decade. 

BENJAMIN W. BarKAS, 


THe PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 





Unfavorable Decisions on Tenure Cases 
Handed Down by Pennsylvania Courts 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Sep- 
400 tember number of the Pitts- 
burgh Teacher reports that two de- 
cisions unfavorable ta teachers have 
recently been handed down by the 
courts of Pennsylvania. 


THE MELVIN CASE 

One case involves the transfer of 
John B. Melvin, vice president of the 
Pittsburgh local, from a high school 
to a junior high school, with a re 
sulting loss in salary. The State Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
had ordered that the Board of Edu- 
cation reinstate Mr. Melvin as a 
high school teacher and adjust his 
salary accordingly. On July 27, 
however, a decision was handed 
down reversing this order 

The adverse decision was based on 
the contention of the Board of Edu 
cation that the transfer to a junior 
high school was not a demotion 

The case will be taken to the Su 
perior Court. It is an important case 
because it tests the validity of the 


state salary schedule and involves 
the determination of what consti- 
tutes a demotion. For details of the 
case, see the November 1942 issue of 
the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


THE BROWN CASE 
The Pittsburgh Teacher 
the Brown Case as follows: 
“The recent decision of the State 
Supreme Court in the Gertrude Kol- 
ler Brown case in upholding her dis 
missal by the Bethlehem School 
Board is of direct interest to Penn 
sylvania teachers because of its po- 
tential threat to the tenure act. 
“Mrs. Brown, employed by the 
Bethlehem School District as a den- 
tal hygienist and under contract as 
provided by the teachers’ tenure act, 
requested a sick leave because of 
pregnancy. This was denied her and 
she was asked, instead, to resign. On 
advice of her attorney, Mrs. Brown 
refused. The school board then dis- 
missed Mrs. Brown as incompetent to 
perform her duties as dental hygienist. 


reports 





Benjamin Barkas, 


Pennsylvania State College. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENTS IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


who wrote the 
(see the opposite page) sent the following 


about the work which he has been doing under the auspices of the 


About two years ago the College indicated a desire to do some 
experimental work in workers’ education in the Philadelphia area 


review of Ernest Green’s book 


interesting information 





with shipbuilders and radio workers. Out of these short-term in 
stitutes has grown the idea of developing courses of study for shop 
stewards, union executives and others, with a view of improving 
collective bargaining relations between labor and management. A 
committee was formed in Philadelphia to interview the officials 
of the U. S. Office of Education in Washington who administer 
the funds on the Engineering Science Management War Training 
Program. We have carried out two series of sixteen-week units 
in the Philadelphia area. During the last school year I obtained 
a leave of absence from the Philadelphia schools for eight months 
to organize this program. Alice Hanson, Harold Reede, Anne 
Edelmann, and several others of the AFT group in Philadelphia 
and at State College have played a part in this program. I believe 
this is the first experiment in workers’ education of a semi-technical 
nature for which federal funds have been used 

What is needed in this field at the present time is a larger num 
ber of experienced leaders. With this in view, I am now conducting 
a leadership group at Temple University once a week, with six 
tcen persons registered, among them five graduate students and 
several educational leaders from local trade unions 
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“Mrs. Brown appealed the board’s 


decision. She was upheld by the 
State Superintendent of Public In 
struction and by the Common Pleas 
Court. The Superior Court, however, 
decided in favor of the school di- 
rectors. This court based its opinion 
on the physical incompetency of 
Mrs. Brown 

“An appeal was taken before the 
Supreme Court. In upholding the 
Superior Court’s decision, the State 
Supreme Court’s opinion states: 

“*The Judge of the Superior Court 
is affirmed on the opinion of Judge 
Baldrige. We observe, however, that 
if school boards adopt reasonable 
rules, difficulties such as arose in this 
case will probably be avoided.’ 

“A number of teacher groups (in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Teachers) and women’s organiza- 
tions have made tentative plans to 
carry an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The outcome of 
this case should be the concern of 
every employed woman in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


Teachers Prove To Be 
Capable War Workers 


54 Rockford, II. 

sue of “The Rockford 
Teacher” contained the following 
statement, which may help to bolster 
teacher morale: 

“Many of our members were on 
war jobs during the summer and are 
coming back on the job with cal 
louses where teachers don’t usually 
produce such evidence of toil. We 
have heard of several who were re- 
quested to stay on and were offered 
inducements to do so. It gives us 
considerable satisfaction to know 
this as it upsets the phony notion 
held by a lot of so called practical 
people that the only reason you teach 
school is that you can’t do anything 


else.” 


-A recent is- 


Pueblo Local Thrives 
Despite Legion Attack 


56 Pueblo, Col.—The attack on 

the Pueblo local by the 
American Legion has served as a 
boomerang. Last year the member- 
ship of the local grew from 14 to 
100 and now it has passed 125. Offi 
cers of the local predict that a ma 
jority of the 500 eligible teachers 
will soon be in the union. 
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Tenure Principles Challenged in 


68 FORDSON, MICH. — The 

Michigan Tenure Act and 
the rights of teachers in general have 
been seriously challenged by the 
Fordson Board of Education in a 
series of actions following adoption 
of the act by the voters last June. 
The Fordson Federation of Teach- 
ers, in cooperation with other 
groups in Dearborn, secured adop- 
tion of the act by a sizeable ma- 
jority at the polls on June 14th of 
this year. 

In a meeting with representatives 
of the Fordson Local and the Michi- 
gan Federation of Teachers some 
time prior to the election, the Ford- 
son Board found little or no objec- 
tion to teacher tenure. When ap 
proached later, however, the board 
refused to place the question before 
the voters by resolution. Teacher 
tenure was then placed on the ballot 
by petition. The board of education 
showed its displeasure in an attempt 
to intimidate teachers by withhold- 
ing the contracts of nearly a third 
of the faculty. 

Since adoption of the Teacher 
Tenure Act in Fordson, the school 
board has followed a course of re- 
pression clearly aimed at destroying 
the independence of teachers and 
subverting the act itself. This has 
taken the form of a list of “causes 
for dismissal or demotion.” 

The attitude of the Fordson Board 
is in sharp contrast to that of the 
boards of other districts now under 
the provisions of the act. The ad- 
vantage to education in tenure has 


Fordson, Michigan 


been clearly recognized in other dis- 
tricts covered. In none of these lo- 
calities has there been a disruption 
of relations between teachers and the 
board of education. To date, no 
cases have been referred to the 
Michigan State Tenure Commission. 
Only in the Fordson District is there 
evidence that such cases may arise. 
Nine causes for dismissal or de- 
motion were listed by the Board of 
Education. Two of these are quot- 
ed in their entirety: 

1. No teacher under shall 
permanently reside outside of 
the City of Dearborn without 
express permission of the Board 
of Education 

2. No teacher under tenure shall 
engage in any employment out- 
side of the school system with- 
out express permission of the 
Board of Education 


tenure 


Some teachers in Fordson have re- 
comply with these pro- 
visions. They argue that freedom 
of residence is one of the rights 
which the tenure act is intended to 
guarantee, and that the real criterion 
of “reasonable and just cause” for 
discharge or demotion as provided 
in Article IV, Section 1, of the 
Michigan Tenure Act, is the quality 
of a teacher’s work during school 
hours. They take the position that 
discharge must follow written 
charges of unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of their duties, as is provided 
in the same section of the tenure act. 

Other causes for dismissal are the 


fused to 


“teaching of principles or doctrines 
which ‘may be deemed’ un-American 
or subversive,” and “failure to con- 
form to the Code of Ethics and the 
interpretation thereof as adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
Michigan Educational Association” 
This last provision is rather amus- 
ing in that the Fordson Teachers’ 
Club, the local organization of the 
M.E.A., voted to disband last spring 
Not over a fourth of the teachers of 
Fordson belong to the M.E.A. The 
Fordson Board itself has bitterly at- 
tacked the M.E.A. on numerous oc- 
casions because of its policy on state 
aid 

Discussion in school board meet- 
ings preparatory to passage of the 
regulations quoted above leaves no 
doubt of the board’s unwillingness 
to accept the principle of tenure. 
Proposals were seriously discussed 
and favored by several board mem- 
bers which would have made it a 
cause for dismissal for one teacher 
to marry another, or for any teacher 
to belong to any organization which 
endorsed candidates for public office 

The outcome of the struggle to 
gain teachers full rights as American 
citizens in Fordson will have an im- 
portant bearing upon teacher tenure 
throughout Michigan. The Fordson 
Local has retained legal counsel 
Representatives of the local and the 
Michigan Federation of Teachers 
will demand a hearing if and when 
a test case arises and are prepared 
to carry an appeal to the State 
Tenure Commission 








TEACHERS BUYING 
WAR BONDS 





Sitting: Mary Burke 
Standing: Bernard Kaplan, Lu 
cille Hale. Arthur Hansen 
Catherine Mahoney. 


Teachers at Harrison High 
Chicago, are buying $862 
worth of war bonds each 
week on the payroll plan, and 
bought $5.865 worth during 
the 3rd War Loan Drive. 
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Rochester Wins Pay Increase 
with Help from Labor Group 


Rochester, N.Y—The Ro- 
61 chester Teachers Union has 
recently demonstrated how strong an 
influence a small active minority 
group can exert in a local salary 
situation, even when a larger teach- 
ers’ organization is of necessity the 
actual bargaining agency. The local 
has demonstrated also the importance 
of its affiliation with labor. 

When the Board of Education an- 
nounced the adoption of a new sal- 
ary schedule last March, there was 
widespread dissatisfaction among 
teachers. The Union brought this 
dissatisfaction to a head by issuing a 
statement, copies of which were 
given to all teachers in the system, 
stating specifically the Union’s ob- 
jections to the schedule, and an- 
nouncing steps in a carefully planned 
campaign to secure temporary relief 
through an emergency salary increase 
to meet the present high cost of liv- 


The first step was the formation of 
a joint Council of Public Employee 
Organizations, which included police, 
firemen, and civil service employees, 
as well as the all-inclusive teacher 
group, the Rochester Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Representatives of the Union 
were not only active in the initiation 
of this Council but in its negotiations 
with the City Manager and Council 
which continued through the sum- 
mer. The Public Employees Council 
made a strong plea to the City Man- 
ager for emergency increases for all 
city employees and backed it up with 
facts and figures secured by the sal- 
ary committee of the Union. This 
general demand was followed by a 
request from each of the employee 
organizations to the proper author- 
ities. Since the Rochester Teachers 
Association had, in the meantime, 
asked the Board of Education for a 
flat emergency increase for all teach- 
ers, the Union supported the request 
in general but suggested a graduated 
scale of increase which would give 
the most aid where it is most needed 
and none whatever to those in the 
highest salary brackets. At the pres- 
ent date, October 16, it seems proba- 
ble that the Union’s fight for a 
graduated scale of increases will be at 
least partially successful and that 
teachers earning less than $3000 will 
teceive a $150 increase, while those 
earning between $3000 and $3090 
will receive $100. 

The most important phase of the 
Union’s program began at the begin- 

and continued during the events 
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mentioned above, namely, securing 
the support of organized labor. Due 
to the traditional policy of the AFL 
in support of education, the Central 
Trades and Labor Council was pre- 
disposed in favor of the teachers, 
but the handsome public endorse- 
ment which was given was a dis- 
tinct tribute to the leadership of the 
Teachers Union. 

The Rochester Central Trades and 
Labor Council adopted the following 
report: 

At the outset we should recognize 
that the public school system and 
free education are the product of the 
early demands by organized labor. 
Therefore, it is only natural that we 
should be interested in the welfare of 
our school children and those who 
teach them. 

During the last depression the 
financial condition of the city was 
such that drastic changes in the oper- 
ation of the public schools became 
imperative. At that time the teach- 
ers, in view of the economic situa- 
tion, voluntarily reduced their in- 
come approximately 10 per cent. To 
further lighten the burden, staffs 
were reduced, the size of classes in- 
creased, and regular increments omit- 
ted. This meant a large number 
were unemployed and without in- 
come. 

Conditions now are somewhat re- 
versed. We find the economic status 
of teachers needs consideration. The 
cost of living in Rochester between 
December 1940 and March 1943, 
has increased more than 22 per cent, 
on top of that taxes have skyrocket- 
ed, and yet the teachers have been 
given no increase to meet these high- 
er costs. 

Therein lies a danger to the proper 
education of our children unless 
something is done promptly to give 
the teachers more money. Teachers 
have been dropping out of the 
schools to take better-paying jobs in 
industry. More and more of them 
are likely to do the same in the fu- 
ture. 

Many teachers, in order to meet 
their financial obligations, are try- 
ing to carry nearly full-time jobs in 
addition to their teaching. Everyone 
should do extra work to help win the 
war, but we know that when a teach- 
er carries a too-heavy load the edu- 
cation of our children suffers. 

The Rochester Teachers Union has 
submitted to the Board of Education 
a request for an emergency salary in- 
crease to meet the stress of economic 


conditions outlined above. It is pro- 
posed that this increase should be 
graduated so that the teachers in the 
lowest brackets would receive the 
most help. At this time the American 
Federation of Labor nationally is 
striving to have $1,500.00 established 
as the minimum annual teacher sal- 
ary. The emergency increase sought 
by the Rochester Teachers Union 
will help teachers here to reach this 
level. 

We cannot subscribe to the theory 
that the loss of teachers will be com- 
pensated by a reduction in the num- 
ber of students. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is urging through- 
out the nation that all schools work 
toward a maximum of 25 students to 
a class. School enrollment does not 
justify cutting the teaching force un- 
til every over-crowded—and there- 
fore inefficient—class in the school 
system has been eliminated. 

Your committee wishes to com- 
mend the Teachers Union for pro- 
posing graduated increases which 
provide the most relief for the great- 
est need. According to this plan, 
teachers now receiving $1,100-$1,899 
a year would be given a $400.00 in- 
crease and those in the higher brack- 
ets a smaller raise. 

Your committee recommends that 
the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil go on record supporting the pro- 
posal of the Teachers Union as sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education, 
that the Secretary notify the Board 
of Education of our stand and urge 
that body to act favorably on the 
request, that all local unions lend 
their support through whatever 
means are at their disposal. 

A great deal of attention is being 
given to incentive pay in industry. 
We feel that one place where incen- 
tive pay is urgently needed is for our 
school teachers, to keep them teach- 
ing, to keep them satisfied with their 
jobs, to make them financially able 
to devote all their energies to educat- 
ing our children. 


Teacher Social Chairman 
At Labor Convention 


60 Springfield, Ill—Miss Flor- 

ence Breen, of the Spring- 
field local, was the social chairman 
at the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor convention, which was held in 
Springfield in September. Delegates 
to the convention say she did an 
excellent job. 











TAX LIMIT REPEAL 
URGED FOR FLINT 


43 FLINT, MICH.—Abolition 

of the 15-mill tax limitation 
in Flint is one of the major recom- 
mendations made by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the University of Wis- 
consin, following a four-week study 
of school finance in that city. 


Dr. Fowlkes’ conclusion is based 
on the need for ending a “bad teach- 
er salary situation.” Among the sig- 
nificant findings included in his 125 
page report are the following: 


1. Flint ranks below all cities of 
comparable size except those in the 
South, in average salaries paid teach- 
ers. 


2. Almost forty-five per cent of 
the Flint teachers have been at a 
salary standstill for a decade. 


3. Approximately $200,000 should 
be utilized out of additional funds to 
provide salary adjustments for all 
members of the staff who because 
of training and experience are de- 
serving of such adjustments. 


Meetings of Flint citizens and 
teachers are being held to receive 
Dr. Fowlkes’ report first hand. It 
is anticipated that an outgrowth of 
these meetings will be a community 
wide movement to initiate a refer- 
endum to modify the fifteen mill 
limitation amendment. 


The survey conducted by Dr. 
Fowlkes was initiated and support- 
ed by the school employee organiza- 
tions of Flint. Mrs. Freda Parmelee, 
president of the Flint Federation of 
Teachers, considers it an outstand- 
ing example of employee coopera- 
tion. 





J. J. GUENTHER 


695 OMAHA, NEBR. — J. J. 
Guenther, the first president 
of the Omaha Local, 695, is now act- 
ing as president of the Nebraska 
Federation of Labor. 

It was only a short time after the 
formation of the AFT local in 
Omaha that Mr. Guenther was elect- 
ed vice president of the Omaha Cen- 
tral Labor Union. When the presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union 
enlisted in the Seabees, Mr. Guenther 
was made president of the central 
body. , 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Guenther 
was elected vice president of the 
Nebraska Federation of Labor. 
When Roy Brewer, president of that 
organization, became a member of 
the Labor Division of the War La- 
bor Board in Washington, Mr. 
Guenther was called upon to act as 
president of the state federation. 





MILWAUKEE LOCAL 
DOUBLES MEMBERSHIP 
252 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The 

Milwaukee Public Schoo} 
Teachers Local had about twice as 
many members in good standing at 
the beginning of this school year as 
it had a year ago. 

The September News Letter of 
the local makes this comment: 

“That seems to indicate a much 
broader intellectual base from which 
to draw sound conclusions and to 
evolve workable policies in the solu- 
tion of our mutual problems. This 
growth in membership may indicate 
a trend away from a purely repre. 
sentative type of teacher organiza- 
tion toward one in which the mem- 
bers have a direct voice in formu- 
lating policies.” 


CHICAGO LOCAL ACTIVE 
IN STATE LABOR BODY 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Members of 
the Chicago local took an active 

part in the work of the Illinois State 

Federation of Labor convention, 

which was held in Springfield dur- 

ing the week starting September 20. 
Ira Turley, president of Local 1, 

served as secretary of the committee 

on education, and John Fewkes was 
secretary of the committee on resolu- 
tions 

The vocational education commit- 
tee of Local 1 had prepared resolu- 
tions on keeping children in school. 

These resolutions were presented by 

the delegates from Local 1 and were 

adopted by the convention. 
** * 
members of 


266 


There 
Local 1 who are on military leave. 


are now 





RESOLUTIONS 


Education on Anti-Inflation 
Policies 


Wuereas, The prevention of in- 
flation is one of the most urgent 
problems confronting the United 
States; and 

Wuereas, An understanding of the 
relation of income to expenditure for 
war savings and consumer goods is 
of the utmost importance in prevent- 
ing inflation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the A.F.T. in con- 
vention encourage locals to set up 
special committees to collaborate 
with regional or local offices of the 
O.P.A. and any consumer organiza- 
tions that are seeking to provide 
safeguards against a deflationary 


These are the resolutions passed at the last AFT 
convention but not included in the October issue 


postwar crisis; and be it further 


Resolved, That all locals encourage 
the purchase of war bonds. 


Violation of Certain Rights of 
Miss Mary Cadigan 

Wuereas, In our opinion, in the 
case of Mary Cadigan, the Boston 
School Committee has violated her 
civil rights, penalizing her for free 
speech and challenging her right to 
choose a vocation and contract for 
particular services; and 

Wuereas, This same Committee 
has broken the teaching contract in 
withholding part of her salary; and 


Wuereas, A just settlement of this 
case will help to establish a pre- 


cedent to protect the rights of 
teachers everywhere; and 
Wuereas, We are under the im- 
pression that a very grave injustice 
has been done; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the AFT request 
the standing committee on Academic 
Freedom to take immediate steps to 
explore this case fully and to take 


appropriate action. 


The Dies and Kerr 
Committees 

Resolved, By the 27th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that we condemn 
the methods and procedures of the 
Dies and Kerr Committees and urge 
that the Committees be abolished. 
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Labor Notes 





Little-Known Facts 
About “War” Profits 
The Price Adjustment Agencies of 
War, Navy, and Treasury Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission 
have issued a statement showing that 
over $5,955,000,000 have been saved 
for taxpayers by re-negotiating war 
contracts with American industry. 
After recovering $175,139,379 from 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation on 1942 
war contracts, there still remained a 
profit of $102,157,055 before deduc- 
tions for “postwar adjustments,” in- 
come tax, and excess profit taxes. 


Undersecretary of War Robert B. 
Patterson told the House Ways and 
Means Committee on Sept. 21 that 
war contractors will have accumu- 
lated a $42 billion dollar postwar re- 
serve fund by the end of next year. 

An OPA report on war profits 
showed that the nation’s 100 major 
war contractors increased their prof- 
its since 1939 by 282% before deduc- 
tion of taxes, and 66% after every 
single tax was paid. 

Randolph Paul reports for the 
Treasury that in 1943, after taxes, 
corporations will have profits well in 
excess of 1942 and 100% above 1939. 


The American Car and Foundry 
Co. during the prewar period aver- 
aged $72,000 annually in profits af- 
ter taxes. In 1942 its profits, after 
taxes, jumped to over $7,000,000, an 
increase of 9700%. 


* * * 


Workers Badly Housed 


“Shortage of houses, inadequate 
transportation, and inadequate serv- 
ices to support home life places im- 
possible burdens on workers,” de- 
clares a current issue of AFL’s La- 
bor’s Monthly Survey. 

“On the West Coast war workers 
are living in chicken coops, and 
sleeping in parks and theatres. Many 
must spend as much as three hours a 
day getting to work.” 


2. @ 


Consumers’ Interest Center 
Established in St. Paul 
The Civilian Defense Committee 

of the St. Paul Trades and Labor 

Assembly will establish a Consumers’ 

Interest Center in the Labor Temple 

to cooperate with the OPA in en- 

forcing rationing regulations and 


ceiling prices, 
NOVEMBER. 1943 


Little-Known Facts 
About “War” Wages 

L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Act, has an- 
nounced that a minimum wage of 
40c an hour was established during 
the year in industries that employ a 
total of 12,500,000 workers. He 
further asserted that there will still 
be many workers in other fields be- 
ing paid less. 

Findings made public by the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries reveal: (1) that 
Massachusetts wages are today at an 
all time peak and on a higher scale 
than the national levels; (2) the 
average plant earnings (inclusive of 
overtime) is only $42 a week; (3) in 
316 plants 23,212 workers are get- 
ting less than $25 weekly. 

The average industrial worker has 
only $971 in buying power today as 
compared with $1,268 in 1939. Al- 
though the average yearly income 
rose from $1,268 to $1,733 before 
any taxes were deducted, the 24% 
rise in living costs, the 10% and 
more rise in taxes, and the 10% war 
bond deductions reduce the actual 
wage to $971, nearly a $300 a year 
wage cut. 

* * . 


Casualty Lists 
On The Labor Front 


Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins reports, in summarizing the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly 
Industrial Injury Survey, that the es- 
timated number of disabling injuries 
in manufacturing during the first 
half of 1943 will total 387,000. 


*_ * * 


Liberals Protest 
Demotion of Sergeant Levy 


An open letter to the President and 
the Army Staff, signed by a score of 
leading liberals including William M. 
Agar, Roger N. Baldwin, A. Philip 
Randolph, Father Wm. C. Kernan, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and John Cham- 
berlain, urges President Roosevelt 
and the high army circles to review 
the case of Sergeant Alton Levy of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska Air Base. 

Sergeant Levy, a former organizer 
for the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, was court- 
martialed and demoted to private be- 
cause of his expressed and outspoken 
disapproval of the treatment of the 
Negro troops at the Lincoln Air Base. 


By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 


Organized Labor's 
War Record 


For the first full 12 months after 
Pearl Harbor, stoppage of work due 
to strikes fell to .05% of time 
worked. That’s the equivalent of 
about one day lost out of each eight 
years worked. 

The ratio of man days lost through 
strikes for all industry since Pearl 
Harbor has been only .16% of the 
number worked—from official rec- 
ords of the Labor Department. 

85% of the nation’s military sup- 
plies are produced in plants where 
union agreements exist. 

Our phenomenal production rec- 
ord of planes, tanks, ships, and 
bombs bears the union label. 

“The efforts of American Labor on 
the production lines have given this 
nation the mightiest fleet in world 
history, the most powerful naval 
force in the world, and the finest 
ordnance that can be produced.”— 
Admiral C. H. Woodward, Navy De- 
partment. 

Records of the War Production 
Boards show that the two outstand- 
ing producers of aircraft are: first, 
Vulteee (Aviation Inc.); second, 
Boeing (Aircraft Corporation), both 
under union shop contracts. 


* * * 


Labor's Contribution 
To Relief Work 


The Labor League for Human 
Rights, relief agency of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is a partici- 
pant in the current drive of the Na- 
tional War Fund and community 
chests. 

On the basis of preliminary reports 
gathered by Abraham _ Bluestein, 
executive director of the League, Mr. 
Matthew Woll, president of the L. L. 
for H. R., predicts that AFL mem- 
bers will contribute over $20,000,000 
for war relief and community service. 


. eS 


$50,000,000 a Year for 

Company Newspapers 

Fifty million dollars a year is be- 
ing spent by corporations on com- 
pany newspapers and house organs 
to overcome the rising prestige of the 
labor press, reports F. B. Dezendorf 
of the Wall Street Journal in a sur- 
vey just released. 
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